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PART ONE 
THE CHIEF OF ARMY SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION ' 
CHAPTER 1 


"" BIgTORICAL, DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY 
." gUppLy AND ADMINISTRATION 


From. 1870 to 1916 the position of "Quartermaster Ge- 
neral" | was a very comprehensive one, within which responsi- 
bility for Army supply constituted only aepeets With ene. 
appointment of General Ludendorf as the first Chief of any 
' gupply and agministration, the great change occurred that 
reduced his functions to tasks of supply only. | . 

| The strength and compositions of the General Staff of 
" the Army High Command during the war, 1870-1871, were as. 
follows: - | . 
| Qe strength: | 
. sixteen officers, seven senior officials, one 
junior official, four, non-commissioned officers, 


fifty-nine enlisted men, ninety-three horses, 
- and twelve vehicles.. ne aR . ; 
Hereafter the present. title Chief of Army Supply and 
Administration will be used in place of the historic Quar- 
termaster General (Generalqueartiermeister ). = 
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b. composition: 


Subordinate. to the Chief. of the Army General 
Staff were: two adjutants, the Chief of Army 
Supply and Administration, three branches, 

and the Commandant of the Army High Commend. 


“the chief of Army ‘Supply. and Administration was the 


. deputy of the Chief of the Army General Staff. His function 


A ie aa may be compared, according to present-day con= 


cepts, to that of a Chief of Bhatt: 

- At St. Avold on 12 August 1870, the Chief of Army Sup- 
ply and Administration ordered that all officers of the Ge- 
neral Staff of the ay High Command Headquarters were to 
assemble in the office daily at 7.30 a.m. and at 6.00 pe a. 


- and, on marching days, one hour after arrival at the new 


quarters. ‘The officers tour of duty went from noon to 


‘On 3 December 1870 the Chief of Army Supply and Admini- 
stration issued an order that all telegrams, reports, and 
letters, had to be delivered to him first. He then decided 
what to show to the Chief of the Army General Staff. 

Out of experience the office of the Chief of Army Sup- 
ply and Administration grew: ‘a relationship which visualized 
him as a relief to the Chief of the Army General Staff. The 
former became the first and most ‘important assistant of the 


Chief of the Army General Staff. Selection must, therefore, 
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fall upon a man with whom the Chief feels himself aeesiy connected and 
who is equipped with a sufficiently wide range of view for large-scale 
operations and at the same time is conversant with all details required 
in warfare and has had the necessary practice in mastering them. 


The Chief of Supply and Administration's initial task in activating 


“his organization is the preparation of a complete Standard Operating Pro- 


cedure. A general outline of this procedure can and should be created in 


peacetime. Nevertheless, the assignment of officers slated to head the 


various divisions within the High Command may occasionally have to be modi- 
fied in the early phases of development to meet exigencies arising during 
the organization of all the divisions within the High Command. The same 
applies even more to the matter of establishing working procedure. Ini- 


tially the Chief of Supply and Administration must see to it that his 


operating procedure functions smoothly and efficiently throughout the cam- 


paign, that his oral reports nest the requirements of the constantly chang- 
ing situation, and finally that everything of importance has received due 
consideration. He would do well to keep at his disposal an officer of the 
General Staff to maintain Liaison with other divisions within the High 


Command. He did well to retain a general staff officer at his disposal to 


el 
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maintain relations with the various branches of the Army’ 


High Command Headquarters. 


What Hes peen nent pne? so far as relief functions of 


the chief of Army supply and Administration toward the 


Chief of the General staff ‘on the whole only concerned more 
trivial natters. of particular importance, however, was 
the fact that the latter also undertook the relief of en- 


tire branches of service, notably of everything relative to 


- the communications zone, relations with the War HAPLEVEY 


timely drawing of RAPES material, rehabilitation of forces, 


reorganization, change ‘of non-mobile occupation troops to. 


mobile state, use for purposes of the Field Army ca 


tion ‘troops, which were no longer necessary, directives of 


‘the Chief of Telegraph Communications. -In all these in- 


stances the Chief of Army supply and Administration had to 


make his own decisions in all secondary matters, upon com= 


pletion of tasks in this category he notified the Chief of 
the General Staff in so far as it was necessary for the. 


latter to know of ite In more important natters he first 


had to obtain a decision from the Chief. 


These developments acquired through experience in the 


“yea up to ‘the turn of the last century were published in 


appropriate service regulations. 
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In the "Qutline for the Performance of Duties with the 


General Staff" published in 1891, the post of Chief of 


Supply and Administration was described: 


The Chief of Army Supply and Administration” 
stands in a similar relation to the Chief of the 


- Army General Staff as the chief of staff of an ar- 


my corps to the commanding general. He is destined 
to keep the chief of the Army General. Staff free 
for the conduct of operations and to assume the 
bulk of other duties for him. The Chief of Army 
Supply and Administration will open the incoming 
letters, submit the most important to the Chief of 
the General Staff, and send the others as well as 
those coming back from the Chief of the General Staff 
+o the appropriate branches. Incoming mail which 
concerns operations specifically will be immediate- 
ly delivered to the branches. Oral reports will 
first be made to the Chief of Army Supply and Admi- 
nistration who will handle the less important mat- 
ters himself. 
In the service regulations for the year 1894 

some changes had been made. 

oeeeeeHe (the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis-— 
tration) acts as deputy to the Chief of the General 
Staff and relieves him as far as possible of ail de- 
tails. All duties with the General Staff of the Army 
High Command Headquarters are subject to his in- 
mediate direction and supervision. He will regularly 
attend the oral reports to the Chief. of the General 
Staff to His Majesty, the Emperor. The ‘oral reports 
of the branches will first be made to the Chief of 
Army Supply and Administration, who will handle hin- 
self all those matters concerning internal duties, 
order of the day, administrative matters, and so 
forth. All questions concerning operations or other- 


-wise important matters will be reported to the Chief 


of the General Staff by the proper branch chief in 
the presence of the Chief of Army Supply and Admi- 
nistration. eee ee e Naas ' od 


émhe reader is reminded that the original title of th 


office was the Quartermaster General. 
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From the year 1897 on, the "Service Regulations for 


the Army General Staff of the army High Command Headquarters" 


applied. An extract follows: 


1. The Chief of the Army General Staff con- 


ducts the entire war operations according to orders 


issued to him by His Majesty, the Emperor. 

2. The Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
stands in a similar relation to the Chief of the Ge- 
neral Staff as the chief of staff of an army corps 
to the commanding general. He acts as deputy to the 
Chief of the General Staff and relieves him as far as 
possible of all. secondary matters. All duties with. 
the General Staff in the Army High Command Headquar- 
ters are subject to his immediate direction and su- 
pervision. aris 

. fhe oral reports of the branches will first be 


"made to the Chief. of Army Supply and Administration, 


who will personally handle all matters concerning 
internal duties, orders of the day, administrative 
matters, and so forth. All questions concerning 
operations or other important matters.will be re- 
ported to the Chief of the General Staff by the 
proper branch chief in the presence of the Chief 

of Army Supply and Administration. 

. fhe Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
will open all incoming papers and refer them to the 
First Branch with the exception of the important 

and urgent items, which will immediately go to the 
Chief of the General Staff. In his presence the in- 
coming mail will be opened by .the Chief of the First 


Branch. cee 


On 24 October 1900, conferences concerning a fundamen- 


tal revamping of the War Communications Zone Order commenced. 
Count Schlieffen directed that a draft be prepared and be- 
gan tentative conferences with the War Minister (von Goss- 


ler). 
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conferences on the draft stretched over years and were « 
subject to greatly divergent tides of opinion. For the post 
and the sphere of duties of the Chief of Army Supply and Ad- 
ministration this development was of importance. | 
 Gertain concepts held at. that time are worthy of note. 
A commentary by Ludendorf, dated 30 November 1909 at 
that time with the Second Branch of the Army High Command 
General Staff, reads: | | 


"Phe Regulations of the Communications Zone 
in Wartime needs complete revision. The draft 
drawn up by the War Minister is in no way suf- 
ficient. The Regulations for the Communications — 
gone. in Wartime should actually have been the basis 
of all special regulations related to it. Owing — 
to its late revision this has not been practicable. 

I feel that the Regulations. should not only con- 

tain the responsibilities and the management of the 
communications zone in general and the organization ..- 
and function of all rear area agencies as did the 

one hitherto in use, but it must show clearly. the 
manner in which the responsibilities charged to the 
communications zone are to be fulfilled. ee ; 

A special paragraph should, therefore, be in- 
corporated indicating the manner in which the sup- 
ply of manpower and Army needs of all kind will pro- 
ceed and how the Army will be relieved of all that 

. hampers its striking power. The regulation must 
thus give a general view for rear area agencies as 
well as for armies, corps, and divisions, of the man- 
ner in which all matters concerning supply will be 
handled, but without going into details which are — 
contained in special regulations. The general view- . 
points and directives of the latter must, however, 
be incorporated in the Regulation. 

‘fhe position of the Inspector General of the 
Communications Zone, who as an agent of the Chief of 
the Army General Staff has to direct all duties uni- 
formly on the rear lines of communications, must : 
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remain gecure and firm. Endeavors of individual 
agents to reduce his authority must therefore be 


‘countered. This does not preclude an increase 


of independence within their administrative dis-.—s_s 
tricts.. 


he regulation was once again reviséd, this time by 


the General Staff. . Experience gathered on administrative 
5 a 


_ general staff trips in the following years was also utilized. 


A commentary of the War Ministry (von Heeringen), dated 


2 March 1913, read: 


Before the War Ministry can pronounce a final 
opinion on the draft.,of the Regulations for the 
Communications Zone in Wartime prepared at our head- 
quarters, the reasons either for or against the as- 
-gignment of the entire Army supply to an Inspector 
General, must be thoroughly debated. - 

In the conferences to date between represen— 
tatives of the General Staff and the War Ministry 
no agreement has been reached on this question. — 
‘In order to bring about a decision at the earliest 
possible time another conference appears advisable 
+o me, in which binding resolutions may be arrived 
at. In view of the fundamental significance of the 


matter it will be necessary to submit these resolu- 


tions subsequently in the presence of the Military 
Cabinet to.the Supreme Authority for decision. 


Te different conceptions of the General Staff and the 


War Minister concerning the position of Chief of Army Sup- 


ply and Administration thus became a military cabinet ques- 


tion. 


The commentary of the General Staff, laid down in 


a letter to. the War Minister, dated 29 April 1913,. has 


apparently been lost. But its content may be gathered from 


the answer, which the War Minister gave on 15 June 1913: 
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3 . The new draft of the Regulations for the Com- 
munications Zone in Wartime had been made avail- 
able to the agencies of the War Ministry. 

Independently the fundamental question will 
meanwhile have to be cleared as to how the supreme 
direction of Army supply should be organized. The 

‘ new form of the regulations has not removed my ob- 
jections against this part of the draft either. 

Basically only the designation of the Chief 

of Army Supply has been changed: henceforth he 

is to be called "Quartermaster General" but other- 

wise is to be equipped with the same authority 
proposed for the "Inspector General of Army Sup- 
7a ply" in the first draft. . The more such central 
agencies with extensive powers there are in the. 
field, the greater frictions--those of a personal 
kind not excluded--must be feared. If the "Quar- 
termaster General" is made superior to the General- 
intendant>, the choice of persons to occupy these 
two posts will be limited to quite a small circle. 

This:.can be all the less desirable as the. right 

appointments to these two positions are by no means 

easy anyway. At any event, the Chief of the Army 

General Staff has reserved to him the power of de- 

cision with regard to Army supply for occasional | 

questions of fundamental significance and wide-reach- 
ing consequences. His complete dissociation from 
all administrative matters is néither desirable nor. 
practicable. On the other hand I recognize that as 
great as possible relief from the details of Army 
supply should be effected and fixed for him by the 

Regulations. Both factors can best be combined by 

the attachment of a special Chief of Army Supply to 

the Chief of the Army General Staff. He would have 
to direct Army supply affairs generally on his own 
following objectives familiar to him and special 
directives fromthe Chief of the Army General Staff, 
further authority being possibly. delegated to him 
to this end from time to time by the latter. Orders 
by the Chief of Army Supply would have to be issued, 

‘unless decisive authority be vested in him directly 

by the Regulations for the Communications Zone in . 

Wartime under an appropriate title such as "Chief | 

of the Army General Staff--The Chief of Army Sup- 

ply." Responsibility for the decisiors of the Chief 
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of Army Supply in all important cases would re- 
main with the Chief of the Army General Staff. 
The chiefs of the various branches of arny 
supply. would have to comply with the directives 
"end decisions of the CHief of Army Supply in so 
far as they concern. supply... a 


The Regulations for the Communications Zone in Wartime 
appeared in a new printing on 12 March 1914. The ponsents’ 
of the General Staff were fixed. in it. ‘The position of the 
Chief of Army Supply and Administration and his sphere of 
' duties were basically laia down. ‘Experience. at the begin- 
“ning of the war 1914-18 proved the regulations to be right 
and practicable. | 
These excepts from the Regulations are of historical 

significance. . 


Par. 3, Sec 3: For the directives concerned 
here (supply and use of all requirements of the 
Army) a Chief of Army Supply will be assigned to 
the Chief of the Army General Staff. | 

: Par. 4: The Chief of Army Supply and Admi- 
nistration (with the rank of a commanding general) 
will be continuously informed. of the intentions of 
the Army High Command. He will direct and super— 
vise Army Supply in its entirety in accordance 
with the directives of the Chief of the Army Ge- 
neral Staff. By taking measures with a view to 
the future he will work toward maintaining the . 
striking power of the Field Army as the principal 
and decisive viewpoint for action on. all sectors 
of Army supply. ; - 

- His functions, however, will be limited to 
the issuance of general directives leaving full 
freedom to independent action of the top agencies 
within: the various field of Army supply. Where 
several field touch, overlap, or supplement one 
another he will endeavor to remove frictions. 
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D . Par.5: If separate chiefs of supply are em- 
ployed for certain theaters the Army High Command 
Will define the boundaries of their respective 
authorities. 

Par.6: The following are assigned to the. 

Chief of Army Supply and Administration who also — 
has a staff under a chief of staff: 


ae The Chief of Field Ammunition. 
be The Generalintendant of the Field 

i Army. ' a 
ce. The Chief of Field Medical Service. 
- 4,’ The Chief of Field Railroads. 

@. The Chief of Field Telegraph Con- 

; . munications. 

f. The Field Chief Postmaster. 


He will issue directives to the rear-area in- 
‘gpectors of the armies, who, however, will pri- 
marily be assigned to army headquarters. 

_ Par.7:: The Chief of Army Supply and Adminis- 
tration and ithe agencies listed under Par. 6a to f 
are under the jurisdiction of the Army High Command 
Headquarters. . 

Par.27: Influence of the Chief of Army Supply 
and Administration upon the communications zone ex- . 
tend to the following obligations in addition to ge- 
neral directives to army headquarters: 


ae Definition of the lateral and, if neces- 
sary, the rear boundaries of the communications zone, © 
its distribution to the various armies, and alloca- | 
tion of communications. 


be Suggestions whether parts of the con~ 
munications zone should be converted into governor 
generalships. 


ec. Mediation in the arrangement of autho- 
_ pities when the communications zone wholly or part- 
ly falls to the area of governor generalship or of 
the zone of the interior. 


d. Balancing of communications zone units, 
personnel, and material stocks between armies. 
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e. General directives on restoration . 
of damaged bridges and construction of new traf- 
fic routese : 


fe Overall management of evacuations 
of prisoners of Ware 


Be Decision: on publication of Army aaa 
surveys by the. Reich Post Office. 


Upon mobilization the strength for the Army High Com- 
“mand Headquarters was established at fifty-seven officers 
and upper-level officials, one’ hundred sixty-one pencomnts = 
‘sioned officers and enlisted mens ninety—-four rear area sol- 
| diers, eighty-nine riding horses, sixteen automobiles, - three 
: puses, and eight trucks. Since 1870-71 the strength of of-_ 
ficers had increased two-and-a-half, that of non-commissioned 
officers and enlisted men fourfold... 
Upon appointment of Generalleytnant von Stein as Chief 
of Army Supply and Administration upon mobilization in 1914 
the service regulations for the. Chief of Arny Supply and 
Administration in the “‘wareprepared assignment distribution 
plan read as follows: | 
The Chief of Army nee and Administration 
is the first assistant to the Chief of the Arny 
General Staff and simultaneously his deputy. He 
will relieve him to the greatest possible extent of 
gall matters of secondary importance. The branch | 
-_ ghiefs will make their oral reports first-to the 
Chief of Army Supply and. Administration who will 


himself handle all affairs concerning internal 
neuter orders of the day, sand administrative 
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matters. The Chief of Army Supply and Admini- 
stration will sign as follows: : 


For the Chief of the Army General Staff 


@eeeeeoeoesveeeeeaeeeeestee 


All questions concerning operations or other 
important matters will be reported to the Chief 
of the Army General Staff by the appropriate branch 
chief in the presence of the Chief of Army Supply 
and Administration. - 

Furthermore the Chief of Army Supply and Ad- 
ministration will direct the entire Army supply - 
according to directives from the Chief of the 
Army General Staff with the aid of his staff and 

- the agencies assigned to him. 

The Army supply includes the following: ammu-_ 
nition, food, field medical service, field rail- 
roads, field telegraph communications, army postal 
service, and service in the communications zone. 

The Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
will be authorized to issue directives to the rear- 
area inspectors of the armies, who, however, will 
primarily be subordinate to the army headquarters. 

All further detailed information on function 
and authority of the Chief of Army Supply and Ad- 
ministration and the agencies under his command 
with respect to Army supply is contained in the Re- 
gulations for the Communications Zone in Wartime. 


Upon the appointment of Generalleutnant Ludendorff on 
29 August 1916 as Senior Chief of Army Supply and Administra- 
tion, only’ the order determining his rank appeared. Limi- 
tation of his authority and responsibilities seems to have 
been settled orally between the Emperor, Field Marshal 6H 
Hindenburg, and General Ludendorff. ) 2 
Generalleutnant Ludendorff, Chief of the Ge- 


neral Staff East, is promoted to the rank of General 
der Infanterie and is appointed Senoir Chief of 
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Amy Soy and Administration with the salary 
of a commanding general of a corps. — 


Arny High Command Headquarters, August 29, 1916 
| /signed/ Wilhelm ji 

It is certain, however, that the previous Chief of Ar- 
my Supply and Administration had been limited to his func- | 
tions of Army supply. | 

Qn 11 October 1916, the "Staff epeeteee ian Chart of 
Chief of the Arny supply ead Administration of the Army 
High Command Headquarters" was issued (Chart 1). 

On 24 March 1917, another assignment distribution plan 
followed, and in keeping with the immensely increased ju- 
rigdiction, there was one more in June. By the end of the. 
war, assignment plans had been changed and augmented several 
‘more times. The last available table of organization of the 
Staff of the Chief of Army Supply ana dandntwtration; datea | 
8 October 1918, is to be found “in Chart Ze | 

During World War I from 1914-18, organizational changes 
in accordance with expanding conditions oceurred, but the 
basic principles with respect to Army supply did not alter. 

The Chief of Army Supply and Administration and his 

chief of staff were dropped from the service on January 17; 
“1919. The elements of army supply and administration head- 


quarters remaining in the Army High Command Headquarters, 


Pals de agen: 
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the representatives of the Generalintendant, the Inspectorate 
of Motor Transportation, and the Chief of the Field Medical 
Service were attached to the Chief of the army General staff, 
in so far as their work was concerned. 

After World War t all matters of army supply were handled 
py the Sixth Branch of the Army High Command. Army Regula- 
tion No. 90 (Supply of Field Army ) was prepared on the basis 
of the Regulations for the Communications Zone in Wartime 
and of experience gathered in World War I and in view of the 
conditions of modern warfare. It was chiefly the work of the 


then chief of the Sixth Branch, who became subsequently chief 


of staff of the Chief of Army Supply and Administration at the 


beginning of World War II, and who held the post of Chief of 
Army Supply and Administration himself from the fall of 1940 
to July. 1944. | : 

' In the course of World War II this basic regulation 
came to need supplementation and alteration as a result of 
practical experience. Its revision was accomplished in the 
late fall of 1944. The draft of this new regulation, ready 
for printing in January 1945, contained the sum total: of 
knowledge taught by five war years. Onecopy is still in 


existence: it was never published in view of the approach— 


ing end of the Ware 
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The post of Chief of Army Supply and Administration 7 
was established at the beginning of World War ITI. Geile 

- posed of the peacetime Sixth Branch of the army General 
| staff, its establishment had been prepared int Booordande 
with the mobilization schedule. It assembled for the first 
time on the evening of 25 August 1939, upon the commence— 
ment of mobilization in Camp Zeppelin at Zossen near Ber-. 
in. a | 

‘The Sixth Branch of the General Staff with "supply" | 
as an assignment (chart # 3) had been until the fall of 
1938 combined with the Fifth Branch, assignment transporta- 
tion, under the Assistant Chief of Staff III. According 
to the service regulations, however, the branches were com 
pletely independent in their work and had the right to re- 
port directly to the Chief of the army General Staff and in 
‘special cases also £0 the Commander in Chief of the Army , 
from whom they, in turn, received the directives for their 
worke. ; 

The Assistant Chief of. Staff III took no part in the 
daily. routine work, he was only informed of it. Instead 
he handled individual tasks which were specially assigned 
to him by. the Chief of the Army General staff. These tasks 


involved the study of problems, which were not connected 
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| with the assignments of the Fifth and.Sixth Branches, such 
as provision of divisions, corps and armies with ammuni- 
tion as well .as requirements of the supply trains, road 

ed as novement of large motorized units, regulation of 
traffic, and revision of Part II of the regulation on 
leadership of troops. 

In the autumn of 1938 upon a reorganization of the 
Army General Staff, both the Sixth and the Fifth Branches 
were assigned +o the Assistant Chief of Staff I (Operations) 
under whom those branches of the General Staff in charge 
of the conduct of operations were: pomksuee the First Branch, 
Operations, was. already under his command. . This condition 
continued until the end of. august, 1939. | oscar com 
-mencement of mobilization on 25 August 1939, the Sixth — 
Branch was withdrawn from the Assistant Chief of Staff I, 
who became the aeputy to the Chief of the Army General Staff, 
and the Sixth Branch was converted into the independent 
post of Chief of Army supply and Administration in ‘ie: aes 
my General start. | | 
The new Chief of. ‘Army supply and Administration, ap= 

pointed in August 1939, was. then commander of the Kriegs- 


‘akademie’, which was closed at the beginning of mobilization. 


4. « ba | ) - | 
: . Equivalent to the Command and General Staff School. 
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. ovine to his preoccupation with: urgent projects at the 
school, he had assumed this position only in May 1959, and 
he was unable to familiarize himsel? with the new assign= 
ment. Hence, to guarantee a smooth transition as well as 
‘continuity, the former chief of the Sixth Branch, who had 
held the post for years and wes  2ully conversant with the 
assignments of the Branch, was appointed as chief of staff 
of the new agency. | | 
this peculiar personnel situation caused the chief of 

staff to be delegated extraordinary powers by the Army Com- 
mander in Chief’ and the Chie? of the Army General Staff; he 
had the right’ ee report directly to then, receive direct 
orders and sign himself with due euthority. "For the Chief 
of army Supply and Administration end for the Chief of the 
Army General Staff." 
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CHAPTER 2 
MISSION OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY SUPPLY AND 
"ADMINISTRATION FROM 1939 70 1945 
The Chief of Army Supply and Administration directed 
and supervised the supply of the Field fone He was Te 
signed to the Chief of the Army General Staff, worked ac— 
cording to his directives and orders, and was responsible 
to him for the execution of all measures cuaranteeing the 
supply of the Field army. Basic directives and orders - 
ene generally signed by the Chief of the General Staff or 
the Army Commander in Chief, the others by the Chief of Ar- 
my Supply and Adnindetration "By Order. of the Chief of 
the Army General. Staff." The Chief of azn Supply and Ad- 
_ ministration had the same rank as a commanding general of 
: ated ons . . 
In general it was his job to supply the Field Army 
with ert the material which it needed to accomplish its 


missions and to free it of everything limiting its freedom 
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‘of operation and+novenent. In addition he was in charge of 

ae extensive field of repair of weapons, equipment, and ve~ 
hicles of all inde. : He ascertained the supply requirements 15 ’ 
of the Field ee for long periods and initiated appropriate 


requests. 
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His. responsibilities in detail, as well as those of the 
chiefs of the various supply branches, were fixed in the Ar- 
my Regulation Now 90 (parts I and II) entitled "Supply of 
the Field Army." some ‘additions or shifts to other agencies 
‘were included during the course of the war but basic changes. 
aia not occur. 

Distribution of ‘assignments and organization of the 
‘various fields of work appear from the staf? organization 
charts, compiled to show the organization as of the begin- 
ning of the war in 1939 (Chart # 4) as of summer 1941 | 
(Chart # 5), spring 1943 (chart #6 and 7), and 1945 (chart 
# 8), and demonstrate. the changes resulting from experience. 
Such amendments had their cause -in the complexity and pe- 
culiarities of the theaters of operations and, especially 
auring the Russian campaign, in the endeavor +o. insure the 
supply for large-scale operations. | 

In the following the salient points: at- issue are Listed 


in chronological successions 
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: ae Campaign: in Poland and pnenees ‘ganaiy, of the 
Field arny , war administration, ‘questions of military law 
including legal counsel and penal affairs. . 
De after the French compesen: Disassociation 


from the field of"legal affairs;" dissolution of the post 


‘of chief of staff with the Chief of Army Supply and Admi- 


nistration. 

| ¢. Prom the beginning of 1941 to the end of’ the 
wars ag: | 3 . | | 

(1) Expansion of the sections into branches headed 
by branch chiefs (spring 1941). | 


(2). Establishment of a "chief section" under a 


younger general staff. officer to relieve the Chie? of Army 


Supply and Administration of technical general staff work. 
(1941). The post was dissolved again in the fall of 1944 


and a major was placed on the staff to perform similar duties. 


- (3) Creation of the concept of supply service 


(Branch I) in contrast to material replacements (Branch IIT) 


7 (summer 1942). 


(4) generat of Technical mote was attached to 
the Chief of army ‘Supply and Administration (1941). 
| (5) The office of army ordnance Inspector was 
created and attached to the Chief of Army Supply and 


ft 
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Administration | in “order to have an agency that uoneeened it- 
self in detail with ali ordnance matters in the Field Ar- 
my, especially with the repair of weapons and equipment. 
(6) Ammunition and fuel supply were taken over 
by Branch I as “operational means (1943). ; 
| (7) Owing to increasing shortage of major supply 
. wegae’ and the need for centralization the eeeunave Branch was 
transferred from the Organization Branch +o ‘the Chief of Ar- 
my Supply and Administration (Branch III). 

(8) In the winter of 1944/45 the handling of 
military police matters passed from the Chief of Army Sup- 
ply and Administration to the Operations Branch for the 
alleged reason that traditionally these natters from arny 
groups down to divisions were handled by the operations 
branches. . 

(9) Ground operations in the home theater made 

- the establishment of a field economic branch appear neces— 
sary to avoid overlapping with civilian agencies. The prac- : 
tical work was never accomplished by this prenehe It re=_ 
mained a paper organization (1944). | | 

| (10) A close union of the General of Motor Trans— 
portation Troops with the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis- 
‘tration was established by making the chief of Branch III 
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(material replacements) simultaneously chief of staff of 


the Chief of Motor Transportation Service (1944). 
“In the course of the war the main effort of the entire 
field shifted more and more to Branches I and III.. Branch 


II (War Administration) no longer had.a mission by July 


. 1944, Its responsibilities were assumed directly by the 


Chief of Wehrmacht High Command. Yet in order to supply in- 
formation and answer inquiries it remained in existence in 
substantially reduced size until the beginning of 1945. 
There was no uniform control and Hiepeotien of eet aeene 
all supply of. the Wehrmacht. The Replacement Army, Iuft- | 
waffe, Navy, Reich Labor Service, Waffen-SS, “organisation Todt, 
had all their own supply institutions and channels. are, 
also had their own organizations, for instance, Chief of 
Luftwaffe Supply and Administration, and Chief of Naval Sup- 
ply. . ; 
Although in supplementation of Army Regulation # 90, 
the Chief of Army Supply and Administration was placed in 
charge of the various fields (such as food, quarters, fi- 


nances, ammunition for. army weapons, fuel, PX items) of sup- 


‘ply to all units committed in the area of operations of the 


ATHY 9” overlapping, nonetheless, constituted the rule. With 


an increasing shortage of ammunition and fuel, “the ‘eupoly 


\ 


service. in’ general, as well as partly in | individual itens, 


was severely hampered ag not occasionally made ‘impossible 


by this state of affairs. os a ee fe Bad 
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CHAPTER 3 
“OPERATIONAL METHODS OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY 
~ SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION 

"army supply was 2 means for the conduct of operations. 
It was a servant and never an end in itself. The power 
dource of the home front was linked by it to the power out- 
put at the front. The vital currents of war industry and 
of operations were ‘combined in its circulatory evevems 

Operations were conditiond by many factors. 

at first, the deliberations of the operational staff 

aid not take army supply into aeaounts Creative thoughts 
were not.shackled at the hour of birth by concessions to 
this field. | 


After a tentative decision had been formed, the army 


supply service was | assigned its responsibilities and missions, 


- which were te insure the material basis. and to- examine and 


determine how supply was to be carried out until the termi- 
nation of operations. The end result formed the basis for 


a final decision. — 
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The limitations of German armament sehadany compared 
with that of other nations and the most varied .consequences 
of the military-geographic and military-politic situation 
of Germany, frequently imposed such ways and modes of work 
on the German army supply system as to make a virtue of 
necessity. Hence the aim was to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible effect with small means, to insure availability of 
_the operational requirements after a scrupulously accurate 
calculation, and yet to meet the vicissitudes of war and 
changes of situation by having reserves constantly at hand. 

A comparison between’ a rich and a poor man most easily 
explains the process. The rich man is in a position to ask the 
question, "What can I do with my wealth?" or "How rich must: 
tT weceme 46 reach a Specific aim with absolute--say 200 per- 
cent--certainty?" | 

The poor man.must ask himself, "How can I save my 
life and how can I ward off destruction regardless of ‘my 
poverty? Unfortunately, I have no time left for security, 
I will ‘be killed first." 

The close interrelation of operations and supply, pri- 
“marily in the course of operations, formed the keystone 
for the homogeneous system of eernetaeay supply. The in- 


evitable result of this fact was.that the direction and 
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conduct of army supply had to lie in the hands of General 


Staff officers. Added to, this was the fact that the size 
and the complexity of the ‘field required officers.with par- 
ticular organizational abilities trained to work on the ba- 
sis of an operational pattern and to think ahead. This, 
however, did not preclude field unit and reserve: officers 
from'being employed if their training background, their 
interest, and their personal abilities seemed to offer a - 


guarantee for a successful performance. 


I. SUPERIOR AGENCIES 


Until the establishment of separate jurisdictions over 
theaters for the chief of the Army General staff and the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff, the Chief of Army Supply and 
Administration received his orders and directives solely 
from the Chief’ of the army general Staff or the Commander 
in Chief. Thereafter he received them from both. Yet the 


assignment of the Chief of Army Supply and Administration 


“to the Chief of the General Staff was not altered. with 


respect to his duties, however, a condition had been created 


which will receive special treatment below in Section II. 


1. Chief of the Army General Staff 
Bes Operations: The Chief of the Army General 


staff. informed the Chief of Aen) Supply and Administration 
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of all operational intentions early enough so that sup- 


ply preparations could be made. Details on execution were 


agreed upon and determined between the Chief of the Opera- 
tions Branch and the chief of Army Supply and Administra- 
tion. after the Chief of army Supply and Administration 
had calculated the basic figures for his sphere of authori- 
ty, he addressed his requests concerning railroad transpor= 
tation to the Chief of transportation. Capacities ahd Limi- 
tations as well as decisive factors in one field ‘or another 


were discussed by’ the Operations - Branch, Chief of Army Supply 


~ and saninisteation; and the. weenesomeavion Chief, and the 


final result | was reported to the Chief of the Army General 
Staff. .The more aifficult the situation was, the shorter 
supplies became and the more strained transportation con- 
ditions Grew, the more necessary was the constant, Sulaine hand 
of the Chief of the Army” General Staff. After a decision 
had been made, the ‘Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
began to work. He reported to the Chief of the Army Ge- 
neral Staff the time of the beginning of preparaitons ‘and 


the cevntnation: date as weld as the amount of materiel 


available, how long they would presumably last, the organiza- 


tion established, and the planned direction. of supplies. . 
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At the same time the Chief of Army Supply ane Adminis~_ 
tration pointed out potential difficulties and ways to re- 
medy ‘thews This manner of working proceeded like clock- 
work, with no outwardly perceptible friction. It was 
_ ‘thorough and active, skilled and objective to a high de- 
gree, clearly pointing out the possible and the impossible, 
and, hence, sober and honest. When the Head of State ama- 
teurishly took it upon himself to direct operations and 
tactics in an increasing degree without these basic pre- 
parations, an unmilitary manner of procedure began which 
was alien and repugnant +o general staff work. One can 
certainly hold a different opinion regarding an operation 
‘ond the tactics to be used with respect to execution of a 
project as long as one does not wholly violate elementary 
. principles, but to persist in this view against the naked 
facts, such as the Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
presents, is impossible. To shut one's eyes to the facts 
is just as foolish as to step toa ticket office with only 
enough money ue cover half the ‘fare. No other opinion comes 
into qiestions The contents of a cash-box has to be taken 
at its face value. Wishful thinking was foreign to the 
Chief of Army Supply and Administration and he would never 
have dared to present such an unsubstantiated report to the 


Chief of the Army General Staff. 
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b. Daily biseuseton of the Situation. During 
the @aily discussion of the situation at the office of the 
Chief of the Army General Staff the Chief of Army Supply and 
Administration was oriented on the development of the Bae 
tuation, the intentions of the army groups or armies, and 
of all other details, knowledge of which was eeeeucey for 
his job. He on his part described the senoly situation, re- 
ported subewcnuaneee out existing or impeding difficulties, 
and had an opportunity to eeqdest decisions in wesentiens 
important general supply matters. He also received orders 
and directives based on the development of the spuations. 
c. Oral Report to the Chief of the General Staff. 
On matters of fundamental significance, such ” might in- 
- fluence combat or particular operations, which arose in the — 
performance of his duties, the Chief of Army Supply and Ad- 
ministration reported to the Chief of the army General Staff 
privately. Such reports generally were made two or three 
times a week. Conferences by telephone were held several 
times a day. | - 
At intervals individual special branch heads, such 
as a deneralintendant, representatives of the Army Medical — 
and Veterinary Departments at OKH,. Officer in Charge of. 


Ammunition and Fuel, Chief of Material Branch, reported to 
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the Chief of the General staff on their jobs either alone 
or in the presence of the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis- 
tration. The Chief of the Army General Staff decided which 
items should be prought to the attention of or submitted for 
decision to Commander in Chief of the Army e 
2. Chief, Wehrmacht Operations Staff. after the di- 

vision | of operational responsibilities for theaters, supply 
was also handled by. the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis~ 
tration for the ceates of the Wehrmacht High Command, But 
this in no way gave him Wehrmacht authority. Neither his - 
assignment to the Chief of the Army General Staff nor his 
place of work was altered for he remained at Army head- 
quarters. Yet he now received orders from two agencies. 
Thus supplies had to be divided according to double re- | 
“quisitions. Vocal force and emphasis behind this division 


varied depending on the persons in question. The Chief of. 


the Wehrmacht’ High Command should have. acted as a balancing 
and deciding agency - this, a fact, did. not occur and de- 
cisions were generally left of the Chief of Army Supply and 
Administration. The relationship between the Chie? of the 
Wehrmacht Operations staff and the Chief of Army Supply and 
Administration was very loose and influenced by the general 


atmosphere between the Army High Command and the Chief of 


@ ; 
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the Wehrmacht High Command. As long as there was no major 


fighting in the Wehrmacht High Command theaters, friction 


aid not have any great effect upon the Eastern theater. 
That immense quantity of valuable supplies up to amounts 
sufficient for a year were stocked or were to be stocked in 
the theaters of the Wehrmacht High Command as reserves is 
another matter. : 

| Cooperation in general staff fashion between Chief of 
Army Supply and Administration and Chief of the Wehrmacht 


Operations Staff could not be said to have existed. The 


causé was not mitual antipathy but an organizational error. 


The top-level military organization and its Chief of Opera- 


tions Staff, charged with the conduct of operations in the 


“Wehrmacht High Command theaters, had moved onto the plane 


_ of a second Army General Staff. 


Not until the beginning of the invasion did the Wehr- 


macht Operations Staff try to avail itself of the Chief of 


Army Supply and Administration for the management of supply. 
The loose connection between the two agencies resulted in | 


intermittent and inadequate information reaching the Chief 


of Army Supply and Administration on operational intentions. 


What had not grown organically could not bear fruit in de- 


cisive days. Attempts of individual men of discernment oe direct 
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‘matters into svaaonenie. channels, were not lacking, but 


| it was much too late for a successful solution. 


The organizational deficiencies could not be offset by 
the Supply and Administration Branch of the Wehrmacht Opera- 


tions staff. In accordance with its mission of informing 


“the Wehrmacht Operations Staff of the supply situation pre- 


vailing in the three pranches of the Wehrmacht and of sug- 
gesting ways to balance this supply, the Army Supply and . 
Administration Branch was staffed by too few personnel. Its 
position and its mission can be compared with those of the 
supply and administration section of an army group in 1942. 
It could not perform the function of supply management. 
Neither the authority of this Branch nor the appropriate 


‘person in the Chief of the Meheaner High Command were avail- 


. able for imposing control upon ‘the chiefs of - “supply and ad- 


ministration of the branches of the Wehrmacht, (Army, Navy, 
Luftwaffe). . Only the fuel sector was handled directly in’ 
the ‘Supply and Administration Branch of the Wehrmacht High 
Command under ‘the Chief of Wehrmacht High vomments It is 
only owing to this fact that there was any fuel: at al in. 


1944 for tactical movements. For full treatment of this 


“ subject the reader is teferred to the study on "The German 


Hee command" and the simultaneously i a "History of 


\ e 
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the yonrmackt High command." Experience has shown that 
aun a branch in charge of supply might be able to Tunet ion 
‘ae: a liaison organ between the agencies, as was ‘done in 
practice, put that “at coulda not additionally perform Wehr- 
macht jobse | Occasional exchanges of views with the Chief 
of Army Supply and. Administration established the differences 
which existed, but. no more. Only with respect to the pro- 
vision of reserve stocks of occupied countries belonging 

to the theaters of the Wehrmacht High Command did the Chief 
of Army Supply and Administration’ receive directives from 
the Wehrmacht Operations Staff through the Wehrmacht Supply 
and Administration Branohic? such directives generally were 
concerned only with purpose’ for which the stocks would be 


used and the amount of stocks. ~ 


II. EQUAL-LEVEL AGENCIES 
. All. those branches of he Army general Staff and other 
Beer ete with whom the Chief of Army Supply and saministra- 
tion had chiefly to cooperate are shown in Chart #10. This 
, _ cooperation was accomplished in person, by telephone, or in 
writing. With an increasing shortage of supplies, the prob 
lems of coordination Brews, and, by the end of the wary assumed 


dimensions ‘nipowadbie to overcome. 
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Tit. "OPERATIONAL METHODS OF THE STAFF OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY 
: SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION 


_ The various branches worked “independently according to 


orders and directives from the Chief of Army Supply and Ad= 


ministration insofar as routine matters were concerned. All 
fundamental issues were decided by the Chief of Army Supply 
and ‘Administration himself unless a decistou nea to be ob- | 
tained from the Chief of the Army General Staff. . 
The General staff Branches I, II, and III were the sup- 
porting colums, which in turn cooperated with the other 


branches of the staff. The working procedure, as such, did 


not change during the war, not even as a result of the aboli- 


tion of the post of chief of staff whose place was taken by. 
three pranch chiefs. The personal work Load of the Chief of 
Army Supply and Administration was, of course, increased. 


Generally the agencies of the staff communicated orally with 


one another. Drafts for orders and the like were sent of 


all agencies concerned for examination. Branch I was re- 


sponsible for handling supply orders for operations with the 


- other brascace and special sections contributing. 


The majority of outside tasks were performed. by tele- 


phone. In order to be able +o make priority calls on the 


overloaded telephone network, the Chief of Army Supply and 
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Administration was authorized to make "operational speed 


calls," the branch chiefs and certain specified section 


chiefs "exceptional calls." Similarly their teletype mes 
sages could be marked with the priority marks "KR" and 


"SSD." 


Discussions were held very frequently, often with large 


numbers of people attending. This was easy with the agen- 


eies of the Army General Staff, since they were located re- 


latively close together. For visits to field command posts, 
airplanes were usually sufficiently available. 


When the staff of the Chief of Army Supply and Admi- 


nistration was located outside the Zossen Camp there was a 


convenient connection by special train to Berlin. Frequent 


-use was made of this due to the necessity for close opera- 


tion with the agencies in the zone of the interior. 
In the morning, the daily reports, which had arrived, 


during the night, from army group and army assistant chiefs 


of staff were submitted to the Chief of Army Supply and 


Administration. The Chief of Branch I (Supply Management). 


added other telephone reports and an evaluation of the daily 
reports. After returning from the morning situation report 
at the Chief of the Army General Staff's office, the Chief 


of Army Supply and Administration oriented the branch chiefs 
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and other necessary technical officers on new developments 


- and at: the same time. issued his ondera and directives. 


The day was fully occupied Por ‘him with reports from the 


‘chiefs, section chiefs, technical officers, with conferences : 
with other pranches of the General Staff and. agencies, and 


with telephone calls to the Assistant Chiefs of Staff. 


The branch chiefs. and the independent section chiefs worked 


in the same manner. ‘In the evening, the branch chiefs. IV, 


IVb, IVc, were informed of the daily situation at the 


front. and simultaneously received the necessary directives 
concerning supply. During the night, the assistant chiefs 


of staff of the arny ‘groups personally reported on the spe- 


cial aspects” ‘of their supply situation to the Chief of Ar- 
my : Supply and Administration by telephone, stated their 


most urgent requirements, and had the opportunity for .an 
exchange of views with the Chief of Army Supply amd Adminis~ 
tration. ‘Insofar as the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis— 


tt tration was in a position to make decisions directly, he aia é 


80 at this occasion, otherwise he notified them the next day. 
These evening and night conversations were immediately 
passed to the branches go that by the next morning orders 
based on them were issued. Thus an especially live and 


gare connection to the front was created and was never broken 
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throughout the war owing to the excellent communication 


network and to the fact that telephone contacts took 


place ‘during the night when the lines were generally. frees 


No supply train, for instance, ran from the zone of the 


interior to the front whose approximate location at’ any 


"time the Chief of Army Supply and Administration did not 


know, Major surprises could not occur without the Chief 
of Army Supply and Administration having been informed. 
This control entailed great efforts--work except on Sun- 
days and holidays, ran from 0900 hours until 00 or 0300 
hours the next day with a break of one hour and a hal¢ 

at noon-~and required a voluminous staff working with 
painful accuracy. It furthermore presupposed ‘good. rela- 
tions with the front agencies. As often as his work per- 
mitted, the Chief of Army Supply and Administration visited 
the aaasetant chiefs of staff of army groups and armies 
and the latter frequently came to the Chief of Army Supply 


and Administration's headquarters. 


IV. REPORTS AND CHANNELS | 


The activities of the Chief of Supply and Administra- 


‘tion paralleled the structure of the army supply system 


and its detailed organization. Activities were based upon 


orders, directives, and instructions from top to bottom-levds 


and upon reports from bottom to top-levels. 
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: ‘The subordinate agencies reported on the supply situa- 
tion either in periodic reports or, in waieui ate im- 
portant or urgent cases, in special teletyped reports. 
Periodic reports were the daily reports of army groups 
and armies and the written monthly reports on the supply 
situation. In addition there were periodic reports on all 
sectors of supply (Chart # 17-# 37) and reports specially 
ordered. | - : : : 

Channels for all kinds of orders and reports were stan- 
dardized in such a manner that, for instance, the daily re- 
ports contained almost nothing but figures in a definite 
order and ‘according: to a definite code. The supply and ad- 
ministration section of a division could evaluate these 
equally as well as the Chief of Army Supply and Administra- 
tion. | : . 

@ 3; "Analogous staff organizations of the subordinate supply 
and administrative posts and their occupation by general 
staff officers with similar training were the reasons be- . 

- hind the snoobn functioning of supply operations. The as- 


signments of the various supply and administration posts were 


ie 


shown below, as they actually were. 


so, Sige’ | 2 . | 
ithe information is, without exception, given from me- 
mory. Deviation from manuals is therefore probable. 
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By issuing directives for supply the Chief of Army Sup- 
ply and Administration insured a uniform management of Ar- 
my supply and guaranteed the execution of special measures 


rising from the situation. 


Channel: from Chief of army Supply and Administration down 
(chart # 9) | | | 

a. Poland and France . to the armies (directly to satin 

Campaigns tant chief of staff) 

De Russian Campaign either through field agencies of 


(until October 1942) Chief of Army Supply and Adminis- 
- tration or directly to armies 
(assistant chiefs of staff) md 
army groups (supply and adminis- 
tration Branches) . 


c. Russian Campaign to army groups (assistant chiefs 

(after October 1942) of start) directly to forwarding 

Fo ae ' . authority and directly to armies 
(assistant chiefs of staff) 


de Wehrmacht High Con- to command headquarters (assistant 
mand Theaters chiefs of staff) . 8 a 


e. The Chief of Arny Supply and Administration exercised 
influence on the Wehrmacht High Command theaters with 
respect to supply by designating the Supply and Adminis- 
tration Branches of a2 few army groups as field agencies 
of the Chief of Army Supply and Administration at the 
same time. : 


Camb 
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ORGANIZATION, DUTIES, AND OPERATIONAL METHODS OF THE .- 


SUPPLY BRANCHES OF FIELD ARMY HEADQUARTERS 


the management of supply were: 


Agencies within field army headquarters in charge of 


The ‘Piela agency of the Chief of army supply 

and Administration from the beginning of the 

Russian campaign in 1941 to the fall of 1942 
_ within the area of the army groups. 


The Supply and ‘Administration Branch of the 
Army Groups (from 1942) ; 


‘The Supply 
Armies 


The Supply. 
Army Corps 
Areas 


The Supply 
visions. 


and Administration 


and Administration 


‘and the Commanders 


and se ac acai 


. Por channels of supply see Charts 


‘sistant chiefs of staff were employed. 


Branches of the 


Branches of the — 
of the Army Rear 


Sections of Di- 


# 11-# 37. For spe- 


cial projects (Norway and ‘England ) specially ‘composed field 
aeenedee of the Chief of army Supply and Administration or 


sipply and administration staffs under the direction of as- 


Vases eee a. supply 


Li ee ae ee ea 


and administration section was assigned to. the army groups 


whose responsibilities will be described in a separate, 


section. 
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_ CHAPTER 4 
THE FIELD AGENCIES OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY SUPPLY 
: AND D ADMINISTRATION 


Te DEVELOPMENT CF THE CONCEPT OF FIELD AGENCIES 

During the Campaigns in Poland and France the army 
group headquarters had no active. part in the direction and 
management of supply. " The’ army headquarters were linked 
directly to the Chief of Army Supply and Administration with 
respect to reports; requisitions, and allocations of sup= 
ply. This procedure proved efficient in the campaign against 
Poland in’ view of the limited width and depth of the theater 
ana the limited number of armies committed. The same organi- 


zation was envisaged for the campaign against ‘France and was 


- also employed but with a certain restriction. 


After a breakthrough to the’ Channel, during the final 


battles. in Flanders and Northern France and during the as- 


sembly for the offensive across the Somme and Aisne Rivers 


southwards, the supply lines of the railroads generally | 


ended at the western German frontier and in ee owing 
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_ to demolitions on pute, Belgian, and French rail lines. 


Only a few lines with small capacities led farther west- 


ward, such as the line by way of Libramont. Only a few 
trains daily arrived on this line. Many trains were fre- 
quently derailed because the roadbed was heavily damaged. 
Yet several armies deaenaen for supply upon those lines, 
which were, as far as remembered, the Second, Ninth, Twelfth, 
and part of the Fourth Armies. The supplies for these ar- 


mies. that could not be shipped on rail lines had to be 


fetched in truck convoys furnished by armies and divisions 


either from unloading yards in Luxemburg or from unloading 


yards and storage camps in the Reich. There was at first © 


no rail line across the Meuse River. 


In a similarly difficult position were the armies on 
the western flank which advanced partly through Holland 
and Belgium, such as the Panzergruppe! under von Kleist 
which reached the Channel through southern Belgium and Nor= 
-thern France. | 


In this strained situation the Chief of seg Supply 


and Administration decided to decentralize the previously 


uniform supply of the armies. — He established two field 


agencies, one in the area of Charleville, the other in the 


Larmored force the size of an army but operating in 
conjunction with an army. — : 
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area of Spae-Avesnes. Bach of these field agencies was put 


in charge of supply troop units of various kinds headed by 


a single colander, but included ‘no large transportation 
units. On railroads and in special convoys formed by the 
Chief of Aray ‘supply and Administration, the most important 


supplies were ‘taken into the field agency and unloaded in 


‘Camps established and managed by the supply troops. FPri-. 


marily ammunition and fuel were involved. ‘The armies depend-. 
ed upon the field agencies addressed their requisitions to 
them and picked up the allotted supplies with their con- 
voys at the depots of the Pield agencies. 

A little later, about the end of May 1940, this or- 
ganization was further eependea “by the institution of Sup- | 
ply and Administration Officer, Brussels. This agency was - 


in charge of transportation units speedily assembled in Hol- 


land and Belgium. It furnished the depots of the field 


agencies with supplies, partly with those that were fetched 
as described above from unloading yards and storage dumps 


in Germany and partly with those that stemmed from cap- 


_ tured material ih the occupied ‘areas, Holland and Belgium. 


The Chief of Army Supply and Administration delegated 
to Supply and Administration Officer, Brussels had the right 


to decide the extent to which the two field agencies were to 
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participate in the distribution of the supplies on hand. 


'. Thus the supply ‘and Administration Officer, Brussels de- 


termined the amount of the allocations to the army groups 


(A and B), while the field agencies determined the allo- 
cations to the armies within the army groups. 

Certain essential advantages. were gained from this 
procedure.” One agency stood above the armies and allocated 
supplies.: When all requisitions could not be filled, this 
agency could allocate the available supplies to those ar- 


mies whose requirements were the most urgent according to 


their operational and supply situation. , 


The period of time from the dispatch of the requisition 


to the arrival of supplies at the army headquarters was sub- 


- stantially shortened and was fixed enough to be used for 


calculation in the future. 

Previously upon requisition, supply trains, whose 
courses, were extbemely uncertain as to both time and desti- 
nation, had been set in motion by the Army High Command. 
The allotted supplies could now be picked up directly in 
the field agencies depots. Although the distances to be 
covered by the army convoys were rather considerable, espe- 


cially after the beginning of the pursuit battles south. of 


the Somme and Aisne, the certainty of receiving the requisi- 


tioned ,items and issuing of them to the troops was increased. 


‘ 
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When, in June 1940, fighting ceased upon the Armistice, 


the Spaa-Avesnes field agency began to move its depots into 


‘the area around Reims. When the troops, that is the armies 


advancing east of ‘Paris, supplied eas Reims reached and 


, crossed the Loire River, the Supply and Administration Officer, 


Paris was being established. 


II. FIELD AGENCIES IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST RUSSIA. 


. When the planning for the campaign against Russia poeens 


the agencies engaged were aware that the coming campaign 


would be essentially different from the preceding ones - 
chiefly in the number of armies committed and in the dimen- 


sions, both width and depth, - aue. theater. The multitude 


of armies and the vasenede of the area made it appear doubt— 


ful wretnes the Chief of army Supply and Administration 


would always have the necessary communication with the armies. 


. fhe number of available motor trucks was limited: a 
distribution of them to the numerous armies would have meant 
dispersion. it was considered practical to place an agency 
within each army group in charge of this transportation. 


This agency ‘could then furnish inghoased supplies to one or 


another army evecresne to the requirements of the ‘situation. 


Moreover, it appeared precarious to dispatch the supplies 


ee by the armies ‘from the zone of interior. The vastness 
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of the area and the insecurity of the traffic situation 
néoeudartily wade the period elapsing until arrival of the 
- gupplies an incalculable Petar. | 

Large storage dumps for the armies could be established 
in the vicinity of the frontier. ‘What would become, how- 
ever, of that portion of their. contents that was not used 
if the armies pushed forward in the event of a quick ad— 
vance such as was the case in the campaigns in Poland and 
France. The armies had to be ridded of any anxiety concern- 
ing supply lines across the vast spaces in their rear. An 
army commander must know that there was behind him an or- 
ganization that would relieve him of this anxiety and was 
close enough to him as to be able to calculate his needs. 

These deliberations led .to the conclusion that the 
Chier of Army Supply. and Administration would not be in a 
position to obtain an overall picture in time to meet the 
requirements of the various armies, to weigh them against 
one another, and to furnish the required supplies in time. 
An agency for the direction of supply had to be interposed 
between the Chief of army Supply and Administration and the 
army headquarterse 

It might have been a proper idea to make the army 


group headquarters an authoritative link in the supply | 
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management. This idea was rejected, primarily because the 
old concept was upheld that the army group headquarters 


were purely tactical agencies and should not be encumbered 


with the logistical support of their armies. It appeared 


sufficient to keep the group headquarters informed of. the 
supply condition of the armies under their command. In 
addition, this conjecture may have influenced the Chief of 
Army Supply and Administration that, since the assistant 
chiefs of staff assigned to army group headquarters were 
subject to a natural influence from their commanders, the 
influence of the Army High Command would be decreased in 
favor of a view merely from the standpoint of the army 
groupe 

The Chief of Army Supply and Administration, however, 
wished +o reserve to himself freedom to exchange and shift 
both transportation and supplies aGcording to the situa- 
tion not only within each army group but also between the — 
army groups. actual cases occurred later on, in which sup- 
plies from the area of one army were liberally furnished to 
armies in the area of another, for instances Field Agency 


North temporarily supplied the Ninth Army on thé northern . 


wing of Army Group Center. In the opinion of the Chief of 


Army Supply and Administration this freedom was necessarily 
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diminished by the appointment of assistant chiefs of staff 
at the headquarters of army groups. It seemed that the 
supply of several army groups was more safely guaranteed 
when it was directed by agencies over whom the Chief of 
“Army Supply and. Administration exercised an authority 
undiminished by other influences. | 

~fhus, with each of the three army groups, envisaged 
for commitment. in the east, an Army Supply and Administra- 
tion Field Agency was created, which in spatonmey with 
the army groups bore the designations North, Center, and 


South. 


III. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF IN 
. CHARGE OF AN ARMY SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION FIELD 
AGENCY (Chart # 11) 

The mission of the various field agenciés was the sup- 
ply of the armies and immediately subordinate units of the 
army groups in whose area they were employed and , to a 
certain extent, units of the Luftwaffe, the Navy and Army 
auxiliaries. The command post was in charge of the di- 
rection of supply, while the supply district, the heavy 
truck, transportation and. the technical troops were agencies 


of the command post for the management of supply. 


t 
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fhe field agencies provided the armies with all sup- 
plies needed for warfare, assumed the entire evacuation 
of the wounded, of deseased animals, and worn or damaged 
materiel, ‘if men, animals, and materiel could not. be- re- 
habilitated within a short period of time in the area of 
‘. the army. They also effected the operation and maintenance 
of existing plants for generation and distribution of elec- 
tric power and gas and water works. 

The field agencies were kept constantly informed on 
the supply condition of the armies. To this end, the army 
headquarters sent one capy of their daily report on the 
supply situation to the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis- 
tration and another +o the assistant chief of staff in charge 
of une field agency and its technical officers in order that 
all. Levels could naintain constant. contact with each other. 
on the basis of these reports and on special requisitions 
of the armies and other units and agencies that had to be 
supplied, the field agencies arranged the allocation of supplies 
oF the removal of men and materiel subject to evacuation. 

In order to fill the requirements of armies and lesser 
units: independent of the arrival of supply trains, the field 
agencies had corisiderable stocks of all supplies en hand and 


had hospitals for men and animals and shops of various kinds 
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+0 accomodate everything that had 6 be evacuated. all 
these facilities constituted the supply district which 
was established by the commander of the supply district 
in accordance with directives from. ‘the command poste | 

" Shipments falling within their sphere of responsibi-~ 
lity were carried out by the field agencies. For this 


purpose the heavy teuek ‘transportation units were at their 


‘disposal. These units trucked supplies fron the dumps of 


the supply district and from the railheads to the forenost 
pases’ of the supply district... An additional task of the 
field agencies was to relay directives from the Chief of 
Army supply and Administration to ‘the armies in a form 
appropriate to the area of the army group. i 

The tactical and operational data for. the direction 
of supply was obtained by the assistant chief. of staff in 
charge of a field agency from the chief of ‘staff or the. 
operations officer of the’ army group or in special cases 
from the commanding general. Similarly he was obliged to 
keep the chief of stele and the commanding general of the 
army groups constantly informed. of the supply condition of 
‘the armies and of the supply situation: prevailing at the- 
field agency, the state of its stocks, and She ee | 


development of the supply situation. 
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A knowledge of the operational and tactical situation 


‘and intentions of the army group and an awareness of the 


supply situation of the armies furnished the field agency 


with a basis for the supply and evacuation requests which 


“it addressed to the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. 


In case of need, supply ‘troops and transportation could be - 
requisitioned from the Chief of Arny Supply and Administra- 


tion, and be wetarned when the fiela agency no longer re- 


quired them. 


‘The field agencies aia not take part in the administra- 
tion or economic exploitation of the occupied areas except 
for evaluation of actual captured nateriel and the control 
of prisoners of. war. 

The responsibilities of the field agencies, which 
paralleled their relations to the army groups, was” $0 the 
Chief of Army Supply and Administration to whom they were 
assigned. They were his intermediary organizations with 
the army groups. The field agencies received directives 
from him for supply management ,. allocations of supplies, and 
orders for evacuation of all kinds of items out of the area 
of the army group. ‘They had to submit reports on the state 


of supply in the area under their charge and estimates on 


the supply situation ana its future jevciopnede: _ Whenever 
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necessary the Chief of Army Supply and Administration ordered 
the field agencies. to supply other units not beioueias te any 
- given army group. a 
The field agencies did not belong. v0 the army group 
“headquarters, whose units they serviced by order of the chief 
of Army supply and Administration. They were special units. 
. Accod@ingly , the army group headquarters could.dispatch re- 
“quisitions to the field agencies but not orders relating +o 
“basic supply matters. If a field agency neldeved itself 
incapable of filling a requisition upon which the army group 
headquarters insisted, a decision from the Chief of Army sup- 
ply 4nd Administration'was obtained either by the chief of 
staff or commander in chief of the army group or by the 
assistant chief of staff in charge of the field agency. the 
stmiés received basic orders fromthe field agencies concern— 
@ ing supply management. Such orders were signed by the assistant - 
a chief of staff in charge of the field agency or in technical 
natters by one of his technical officers. When the necessity . 
arose to issue orders relative to supply which could affect 
the fighting power of a unit, its readiness for USE» the 
Living standard of the troops, or the tactical situation, they 
had to ‘bear the signature of the chief of staff of the army 
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With | to senoly management it was left to the 
discretion of the assistant chief of staff in charge of the 
field agency whether he shipped the supplies allotted to the 
armies with his heavy truck transportation from the camps 
and pools of the supply district to the depots of the ar- 
mies, had the armies fetched them in their own convoys, or 
sent them directly in the supply trains arriving from the 
zone of interior.’ Further distribution and further ship- 
ment was up to the army headquarters. . 

The assistant chief of staff in charge of the field 
agency was authorized to give employment directives to the 
‘commander of the supply district, to the chief of heavy 
truck éoenavortation, always a regimental commander of the 
supply troops s and to the commander of technical troops. 

The assistant chief of staff of the field agency indicated 

the particular areas in which supply sections and bases were 
to be established and determined the capacity which each in- 
“dividual base should have with respect to the number of supply 
trains to be a diddd: dette and the type and quantity of 
gupplies ‘to be stocked. He assigned to the chief of heavy | 
truck transportation daily transportation duties and he 
indicated to the commander of technical troops requirements 


for the employment of his troops ab « safeguarding Zas, water, 
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and electricity. The assistant chief of staff in charge of 
the field agency was authorized to assign temporarily ele- 
ments of the supply troops, the heavy truck transportation, 
and the technical troops to the armies. Administratively, 
‘the commander of the supply district, the chief of heavy 
truck transportation, and the commnader of technical troops. 
were not attached to the field agency. 

As alreatly a eebenieds the army group headquarters took, 
no part in supply management. In the campaign in Poland 
and France, a second general staff. officer (Supply and Ad- 
ministration) advised the army High Command on the state | 
of supply of the armies and the probable development of 
the supply situation according to information received from 
the assistant chiefs of staffs of the armies. 

This second general staff officer remained with the 
army group headquarters ‘after the institution of the field- 
agencies, but his duties were shifted to the field agencies. 
In their place he assumed the management of prieoners of war 
to the extent that it became a responsiblity of the army 
group. He directed the evacuation of prisoners of war from 
the armies to the army group and from there to the rear and 
insured the temporary accomodation - and care for the priso- 


ners in the rear areas until they were shipped away. For 
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the execution of these responsibilities a commander of 


prisoners of war was at his disposal. 


The supply and administration officer also handled the . 


commitment of headquarters units for the protection of the 
rear area, except when this prerogative pelonged to the 
sphere of the commissariats and when such military re- 
 gponsibilities had been sawuned by military administrative 
commanders. This situation would occur when a part of one 
army area ae as longer an active operations zone. It was 
a duty of the supply and administration officer to suggest 
+o the chief of staff of the army group when the state of 
operations permitted that a division of the operational 


area into an army area and rear army area be constituted. 


IV. OPERATIONAL METHODS OF THE FIELD AGENCIES 

The armies assigned +o an army group headquarters or 
the units directly attached to it addressed their combined 
requisitions for supplies to the command post of the field 
agency Similarly, ¢+he totals of wounded and diseased ani- 
mals and damages of equipment of all kinds were the subject 
of obligatory periodic reports, either daily or every few 
dayse . | 

On the basis of these reports and within the limits of 


available stocks, the command post assigned supplies to the 
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army headquarters, the Luftwaffe, and those units directly 
attached to the army group and indicated the base where these 


supplies were obtainable, whether the armies were to pick 


them UP, or whether they would be shipped to them by the 


heavy truck transportation of the field agency. The com— 
mand post also informed the army headquarters of the areas 
to which wounded or sick animals. and unserviceable materiel 
cour be Svacustels collecting and distribution points for 


wounded personnel, transported “with the aid of the heavy 


truck transportation and ambulances of. the field agency, 


were also established. From these locations the wounded 


were dispatched to the hospitals.of the supply district. . 


Simultaneously, upon the notification sent to the 
assistant chiefs of staffs of the armies, an order was 
given to the commander of the supply district for the issu- 
ance of the amounts allotted to each of the cries! As a 
rule this order also indicated the ase in the supply district 
in which the supplies would be. available and who would pick 
them up. Occasionally the command post delegated to the . 
commander of the supply district authority for allocating 
directly to the armies certain kinds of supply, a 
food and eiéthing. In, this case the requisitions of the 
armies were sent directly to the commander of the supply 


district. 
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. Each allotment to the armies was marked with the same 
number by the army corps headquarters in order that the 
commander of the supply district, in the event of several 
allocations overlapping in time, would be always able to 
determine which requisitions had been filled and which were 
still outstanding. . 

When the evacuation of wounded or sick animals had 


© been announced by the armies, the commander of the supply 


a@istrict also received orders to accomodate them in his 
installations. Accomodation facilities for equipment, 
weapons, and motor vehicles needing repair was, as a rule, 
not ordered in each. specific case. In general there was a 
basic rule as to which maintenance facilities of the field 
agency the. individual armies could use. 
Also within the program of supply management, the 

O ‘7 chief of heavy truck transportation was given orders for 
those allocations that were to be shipped to the depots 
of the armies from those of the supply eroeeat rs, At the 
same time an order was issued indicating what was to be 
evaouated on return of the convoys valess there were seanas 
ing orders for the utilization of returning transportation, 


such as the wounded, prisoners of war, or cartridge cases. 


O 
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While supply and evacuation were accomplished - for 
the armies in this way by the interplay of command Pop 
supply district, and heavy truck transportation, the com- 
mand post requisitioned new supplies from the Chief of Ar- 
ny supply and Administration and requested accomodations 
for the evacuated men, animals, and materiel. At first, 
supply proceeded according to ‘requisitions, but. later the 
average requirements of the army groups over a given period 
. could be determined in advance. 
Train lots of a certain composition were always re= 
quisitioned for five to ten days, the number depeuainaoen’ 
“the capacity of the railroad lines leading to the various 
army groups. It was the responsibility of the command Bost 
to indicate the destination and to supervise the arrival: 
The commander of the supply district was, responsible for the 
unloading of the trains and the storage of goods at the 
Reses: | | 
In evacuation actions the destination for each indivi- 

dual train was often determined by the Chief of Army Supply 
and Administration. But frequently certain industrial areas 
in the zone of interior were assigned to the army groups, 
for evacuation of a certain kina of materiel. For example, 


during the winter of 1941-1942, it developed that the motor 
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vehicles of the eastern forces were worn by the campaign 
to such an extent that the maintenance facilities of the 
armies and field agencies were unable to take care of the 


2 


repairs. Hence, several Wehrkreise* in the Reich were put 


at the disposal of each army group for the evacuation of 


-motors and motor vehicles. The. field agencies apportioned 


these Wehrkreise to the armies and directed the rearward 
shipments to free spaces in’ the repair shops ae indicated 
by the Wehrkreise. | 
Special measures were frequently required in the pre- 

paration for new operations. First, the reserve stocks 
of the armies involved in the operations. were brought ue 

an amount usually determined between the army group heads 
quarters and the assistant chief of staff of the field 
agency. fhen the forward ‘bases. of the supply district 
were provided with increased stocks, frequently by shipments 

of the contents of 1 rear bases. The field agencies en- 
deavored to use as many .supply troops as possible out of 
forward bases, in the days immediately preceding the begin- 
ning of operations, but ‘upon the start of the advance these 


troops were usually put at the disposal of the armies for 
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“Wehrkreis-a basic military area in Germany, some- 
what resembling the pre-war U.S. Corps Area. - 
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the establishment of new supply bases, and still more 


frequently, they soon took over bases that previously had 


belonged to the armies in order to release the army supply 


troops. 
Finally, and inmediately before operations began, 


the heavy truck. transportation vehicles were loaded with 


the most necessary supplies in order to either peptadiate. 


in the actual advance of armored and motorized units, to. 


follow the advance of the armies and supply the troops 


by direct issue, or to deposit the cargo pial newly estab- 


lished dumps far ahead. In most cases the second solution 


was chosen. It made possible the release of the heavy track 


transportation irrespective of the rate of consumption by 
the troops. For the latter could take over the contents 
of the heavy truck epahispontation vehicles only when they 
had used up the loads on their own transportation. In 
awaiting this, the loaded heavy truck transportation might. 
be taken to a point too far forward or remained inactive. 
In either case, supply communication with the initial 


base was Sete teupves since the railroad line ammo eeve ty 


- behind the advancing troops could not yet be in operation, 


particularly in the east where gauge conversion was made, 


and the heavy truck transportation constituted the sole. 
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means for mass shipments from the base to the attacking 
divisions. It was, therefore, Hoes practical to unload 
early, let the trucks return, be refilled with supplies 
from the base, and again sent forward. 

The composition of a load for a heavy truck eeange 
portation unit for such purpose (Handkoffer)°? was a re- 
sult of calculation and experience. The load was based 


on ‘a regular consumption rate of fuel and food by the 


troops from the beginning of operations up to an antici- 

ee time when the contents of the heavy truck ‘transpor- 
tation would then be available to the forward troops. Ap- 
proximately a quarter of the tonnage consisted of ammu- 
nition and the remainder was fuel and food. Primarily 
artillery and tank ammunition was loated. For een: 
suppose 9,850 tons of transportation were available. of 
these: 4,650 tons will be for fuel, 3,300 tons for food, 

and 1,900 tons for ammunition. 

Because of the large number of posta with which the field 

agencies had to cooperate in the performance of their du- | 
ties, the distance between posts, and the wide distribu- 

tion of its own organization, the Drieper supply District 


of the Field Agency Center covered 400 square kilometers in 


3German code name, English translation "suitcase." 
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October 1941. ‘The field agencies were greatly dependent 
upon the technical means of communication such as tele- 
phone, euneerse, and radio, supplemented by the snpnege 
ment of motorcycle, ‘automobile, and airplane. 

Since close cooperation with the units which the 
field agency served was necessary, the command post was ; 
“located in the immediate vicinity of the army group head- 

@ quarters. Daily personal contact between the chief of 
staff and the assistant chief of staff of the field agency 
was esnentiats Thus, the command post of the Field Agen- 
cy Center was located’ in Borisow on. the Beresina River 
and later in Smolensk in close proximity with the head- 
quarters of Army GroupCenter, and likewise the Commana 
Post South was always located at the same places as the 

a8 headquarters of Army Group South (Poltava, Kharkov, Staro- 

O .  pelek). = . 

similarly, cooperation between the command post on 
the one hand and the commander of the supply district 


and the chief of: heavy truck transportation on the other 


was so close that between these posts any geographic se- 

paration proved impractical. This provided possibilities 
of constant and immediate, personal cooperation and exchange — 
of views. Por relations with all other headquarters and 


agencies other means of communication were relied upon. 


a narenePVEE LONG SIF ILS CNEL ELSE LE EMT ELIS LOY TE EIT RE OE ET NE LE 
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Aside from one officer and a few telephone details 


for the maintenance of their own switchboards, the field 


agencies did not have their own communication units. The 
field agencies depended upon detachments from the signal 
units of the army group and the use of the communication 


network of the high command, For connections with the 


bases of the supply district existing lines and radio com- 


munications were used. Although radio and teletype messages 


and telephone conversations having tactical contents were 


transmitted under priorities the assistant chief of staff 


of a field agency was authorized only an "exceptional con- 


versation" as highest priority rating, and the commander of a 


supply district received only a so-called ammunition con- 


versation priority. Under these conditions the transmission 


of supply orders was often pany difficult. . ' 


~ ALL the “more important then was the communication route 
by motorcycle messengers and couriers in automobiles. In 
the course of time, pertiourenty: when the fronts changed 


less quickly, a system of constantly available teams was 


Sabapltened For connection with the supply and administra- 


tion branch of the armies, the relay team of the army group: 


ada eer ices could be utilized in most cases. In their own 


areas, that is within the supply district, the field agencies 


SEBS Ne ae 
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were dependent upon their own devices. For this suaese 
motorcycle messenger platoons were at their disposal, as 

a rule one platoon at the command post, and a second pla- 
toon with the commander of the supply district. The eaiGee: 
cycle messenges of the field agency usually took messages 


to the nearest supply section or base. The recipient then 


_ passed on the messages to the next base or supply section. 


“All operated on fixed schedules. Reports came to the field 


agency in the same way. 


Because of the long distances to be covered, the extent 


‘of the Dnieper Supply District hag already been pointed out 


as an example, pecause of the bad condition of the roads 
and .the increasing insecurity caused by partisan activity, 
which often precluded driving at dark and often even in— 
posed considerable detours, it had to be expected that five 
or seven days could elapse from the issue of an order until 
its arrival at all interested posts. The same length of . 
time was ‘required for the return trip. | 

It must be mentioned here that astonishing results were 
aecomplished by the motorcycle messengers per tiouberty in 
the fall and winter in the battle against bad roads, ‘bad 
weather, and in the face of constant partisan menace. WNe- 
eontnsiess: cold and snow finally forced the _ replacement of 


the motorcycle with the automobile. 
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A similar relay system was established by the chief of 
heavy truck transportation for the employment of his units. 


He also established check points on the main supply roads 


through which the heavy truck transportation units were 


registered and reported. 


Technical means of communication and the transmission 
of orders and messages by motor vehicle, however, could not 
replace pessonat contact. Hence, every opportunity was used 
to discuss orally the guiding principles for supply manage- 
ment. The assistant chief of staff of the field agencies 
and the most important technical officers visited the chief 
of supply and administration of the armies and their tech- 
nical officers mostly by airplane in order to cover the great - 
distances. For such purpose a few aerpewes were assigned 
to the field agencies for their exclusive use, either Klemm 
sport planes or the Fieseler Storch type. Their ranges were 
just sufficient for the distances to be beyond: The planes 
were often used to detour routes threatened by partisans. 

Occasionally the army chief of supply and administration 
and their most important assistants were gathered for con- 
ferences at the field agency. 

The commanders of the supply districts made it a point 


on their part to maintain.personal. contact with the commanders 
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of the supply sections and the commandants of the bases by 
visits or conferences. Since airplanes were not available 


for these conferences, a participant might be absent from 


his post for several days.: 


V. RESULTS OF BKPERIENCE AND CRITIQUE 

The field agencies, which existed from the. spring of 
1941 to September 1942, directed the supply of the army 
groups in the east during the preparations and the assembly 
for the eastern campaign, for the great advance in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1941, during the retreats and defensive 
battles in the winter of 1941-42, and for the offensives 
in the summer of 1942. TH ‘these combat periods the field 
agencies, on the whole, fulfilled the expectations ‘described 
"above. . | ; 

The preparations and the supply of the assembly areas 
were faultlessly completed. Especially, the field agencies 
proved useful administrators in providing the supplies and 
reserve stocks for the motorized and armored units which 
entered their assembly areas. in the last days before the 
‘beginning of the attack and could scarcely have taken care 
of their provisioning themselves. 

In the plans for the esatere campaign, the Dnieper 


River was generally indicated as the first goal of operations. 


e 


QO 
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After it had been reached, a continuation of operations 


. with part of the units across the Dnieper was considered. 


All measures and calculations of the field agencies had this 


end in view. Supply to the west bank of the river was ac- 
complished without difficulties, but when portions of. the 
major forces continued to advance beyond the Dnieper and 
engage in tough position battles, as in the Smolensk area, 
the first aiffuclties arose. 

These difficulties ‘first appeared in July 1941 at the 
Field Agency Genter. Here the command post during the ex- 
traordinary rapid advance, went forward with the headquarters 
of Army Group Center to Borrisov on the Beresina River, while 
the commander of the supply district remained with the supply 
assembly area in Warsaw. However, when the railroad lines 
of Volno-Molodechno-Polotsk and of Minsk-Borrisov-Orsha be- 
came operative, uniform direction of the forward field agency 
supply troops was lacking. Control could not be exercised 
from the command post and regulation was no longer possible 
from Warsaw. | This deficiency in organization and command 
was felt all the more when in July a thrust of the coueinea 
Second and Third Panzergruppen4 toward Moscow was planned. 


As a corrective measure the Dnieper Supply District was 


4armored force of the size of an army but operating in 
conjunction with an army. 


: 
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established under a new commander, operating in the Minsk- 
Molodechno-Orsha-Bobruisk area. The Supply District Cen- 
ter remained in existence temporarily but gradually trans- 


ferred all its stocks and facilities to the Dnieper Supply 


District, unless they had to be unloaded in the vicinity 


of Warsaw because of the insufficient capacity of forward 
lines. Evacuation from the front was dso increasingly 
assumed by the Dnieper Supply District. Some weeks were 
required pefore field agency reserve stocks were accumulated 
in close: proximity as to be available to the army, and fa- 
cilities as hospitals and depots established, 

A little later:.a similar situation arose with Arny 
Group South. There the Dnieper was reached at a later date 
than was the case with Army Group Center. This fact na- 
turally affected the supply favorably. After the battle 


for Kiev, at the end of September 1941, the attack was 


immediately continued, and the First Panzergruppe in par- 


ticular quickly pushed ahead to the Sea of Azove The field 
agency, owing to the lack of sufficient railroads, was incapable 
of shifting in time its stocks and facilities across the 
Dnieper. When the battle for Rostov was already under way 


during the second half of October.1941, all facilities of 


the Field Agency South were still located west of the Dnieper. 
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‘The First Panzergruppe was placed in a serious supply. si- 


tuation, especially as the battles east of the Dnieper 


continued to be severe and would not develop into pursuit 
actions. “The crisis mainly arose as a result of the de- 
struction ‘of the Dnieper bridges. “Added. to this was ine 
complete absence of hard=-surfaced roads. The Ukrainian 
highways were good and: solid during ary weather but im- 
passable +0 vehicles when even slightly wet. . 
| At that time the situation was remedied by having the 
Piela “Agency: ‘South detach a large quantity of its heavy 


_ truck transportation facilities to the chief of supply and 


administration of the First Panzergruppe to, cover the dis- 


tance from the Dnieper to the Mariupol-Taganrog area and 


by employing thousands of the horse-drawn, indigenous ve- 


hicles--the "panye carts." Only when the railroad line 
Dnepropetrovsk-Stalino was put in ‘operation at the end of 
November 1941, and. the front came to a standstill on a 


general line from Rostov uo east of Stalino, did a ces-= 


sation in supply activity OCCULs 


Both these examples ‘of the supply problens of the Ar- 
my Group Center and the Army Group South justify considera- 


tion whether it is possible at all to carry an.attack opera~ 


tion forward more than 500 kilometers from the starting line 


ee NE neh et we ola Sipe a ey 
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‘The First Panzergruppe was placed ina serious supply si- 


tuation, especially as the battles east of ‘the Dnieper 
continued to be severe and woure not develop into pursuit 
actions. “The erisis mainly arose as a result of the de- 
struction of the Dnieper bridges. Added. to this was thes 
complete absence of hard-surfaced roads. The ‘Ukrainian 
highways were good and: solid during ary weather but im- 
passable to vehicles when even slightly wet. 

At that time the situation was remedied by having the 
Fiela Agency: South detach 2, large quantity of its heavy 


. truck transportation facilities to the chief of supply and 


administration of the First Panzergruppe to, cover the dis-_ 
tance from the Dnieper to the Mariupol-Taganrog area and | 
by employing thousands of the horse-drawn, indigenous ve- 
hicles--the "panye carts." Only when the railroad line 
Duepropetrovsk-Stalino was put in operation at the end of 
November i941, and the front came to a standstill on a 
general line from Rostov ue east of Stalino, did a ces- 
sation in supply activity occurs © 

Both these examples of the supply problems of the Ar- 
my Group Center and the ‘Army Group South justify considera- 
tion whether it is possible at ali to carry an:attack ~opera- 


tion forward more . than: oe ‘kilometers from the svereins line 


O 
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in one push without a pause, particularly when rail trans- | 


‘portation is inadequate pr is lacking and when the roads 


are as bad as they are in the eastern theater. It may 
well occur that after complete annihilation of the enemy 
forces during operations extending over 500 kilometers, 
pursuit action will follow ‘gustatory and place no great 
demands upon supply, particularly of ammunition, and eva- 
cuation. But when such operations are continued beyond 
the 500 kilometer limit gecdnat an enemy that has retained 
his full fighting power and without a time interval in 
which to adapt the railroads for use and provide supplies, 
increasing aifficulties must result. Supply will lag be- 


hind tactical events and finally cause the forward movement 


to stop, unless an enemy counteroffensive produces an even 


more serious consequence. 


‘@he example also shows that a large geographic sepa- 


ration between the command post and the commander of the 


supply district must not occure The latter belongs well 


forward in the area of new organization; during. deacti- 


‘vation of the supply district, his duties can be assumed 


by: a deputy. The new and hazardous conditions amma tenes’. 
pehind the advancing armies require his presence and con- 


stant, oral exchange of views with the assistant chief of 


' gtaff in charge of the field agency. 
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In the case of Army Group South, the aueetion must be 
raised whether the field. agency, during the iow adwalios to 
the Dnieper, would not have been able through utilization of 
“all means to concentrate Tanee stocks on the western bank 
of the river by the time the armies arrived there. The sup=- 
plies could then have been sent after the troops immediately 
after a crossing had been forced. 

In September 1942 the field agencies of the Chief of 
Army Supply and Administration were converted. into supply 
and administration branches of the sig group headquarters 
‘in whose areas they were committed. One reason, among 

- others for this change, was that the enforcement of the 
directives issued by the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis~ 
tration or by the field agencies ‘occasionally met with dif-_ 
ficulties. These difficulties might occur even at army group 
headquarters, where viewpoints by no means always agreed 
with the views of the Chief of Reale Supply and Administra- 
tion. But, now and again, differences also developed with 
the armies over whom the field ‘agency could not exercise 
the authority of an army group commander. The authority 
of a very distant Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
was unable to compensate for this, especially as the assis- 


tant chiefs of staff in charge of the field agencies were 
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comparatively young general staff officers. On the whole 
they were younger than the chiefs of supply and adminis-—- 


tration of the armies. Age made itself felt all the more, 


_gince -the army chiefs of supply and administration, who 


were objecting to measures of the field agencies, natural—— 
ly found frequent eappeeh hen the army commanders and their 
chiefs of staff. | 

These @ifficulties could have been remedied by making 
the field agency part of the army group headquarters. This 
would give the assistant chief of staff the authority of 
an immediately superior headquarters over the armies in 


the event of differences of opinion; the commander in chief 


and chief of staff of an army group headquarters would then 


take a more direct interest in the enforcement of measures 
advised by their own chiefs of supply and administration. 
There were even more important and —* considere~ 
MOUs which led-to the decision to convert the field agen- 
cies. _ The field agencies had been created for Blitzkrieg. 


This type of offensive required a liberal hand in the 


supply of the most important, items of ammunition, fuel, and 


food. Other classes of supply dropped into the back- 


ground for a time if ‘the campaign really was to be. comple- 


ted in a few weeks or at most a few months. However, the 


e 
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campaign in the east was not only not completed in Blitz- 


krieg fashion, but also the offensive of the summer of 1942 


had taken such a course as to make clear that battles in 


Russia, of unforeseeable duration, were yet to come, and - 
that a strategic defense “would have to be faced which in 
its fighting would largely assume the character of a posi- 
tion war. | 

As a result numefous new requirements for the field 
forces appeared,.such as construction material for posi- 
tions, new weapons, spare parts of all kinds on the largest 
scale, billeting equipment, and fuel. The supply system 
had to become not only substantially more Sdipvenensive,s but 
it also had to be very closely coordinated with the army 
group command, in order that newly arising needs come to its 


attention in time. This voluminous and detailed work was 


| “considered more safely guaranteed when the field agencies, 


as supply and administration branches, became an integral 
part of the arny erOuP headquarters. 

The basic idea of the field agency, that is to be a re- 
presentative of the Chief of ay Supply and Administration 
in a remote theater, was used ‘later in other theaters of 
Geen But the independent field agencies, which were 


solely, organs of the Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
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no longer existed anywhere. In the above cases the supply _ 
and administration pranches of army groups now received . 
additionally the character and the, responsibilities of a 
Chief of army Supply and Administration field agency. 

Thus, the Supply and Administration Branch of the Con- 


_mander. in Chief Southwest in Italy was simultaneously the 


Chief of army Supply Field Agency Italy. In this capacity, 
it was in charge not only of the supply of the army group 
put also of the supply of the entire Wehrmacht and the 


Wehrmacht auxiliaries in Italy. The supply officer, as as- 


‘gistant chief of staff of the field agency, determined the 


distribution of supply trains for all branches of the Wehr- 


macht within the limits of the number of scheduled trains 
made available ‘by the transportation Besneae® for supply 
and regardless of whether the trains contained items the 
issue of which was a responsibility of the army group 
supply and administration pranch or of the Luftwaffe, NBYy's 
or Organisation Todt. For the exercise of his functions 
the Chief of Supply and Administration Italy had a large 
organization called Supply Bases Upper Italy at his dispo- 
sal for the accumulation of reserve. stocks and for the 
accomodation of evacuated men, animals, and meterace of at 


eines: 
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THE SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION BRANCH OF AN 
“ARMY GROUP | 


I. FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CHIEF OF SUPPLY 
AND ADMINISTRATION 
The chief of Supply ond eanddat neelew of an’ army group 
was assigned to the chief of staff of the army group and di- 
rected the supply of the army group according to the latter's 


orders and in accordance with the directives issued by. the . 


Chief of Army Supply and Administration. He continuously 


reported to the. commander in chief and to the chief of staff 
of the army group ‘on the supply situation and on the basic 


directives of the Army High Command and, whenever needed, 


- received decisions from the army group commander. He pointed 


out new or impeding difficulties, especially those that 


might affect operations. On. instructions from the army pen: 


commander, he arranged or the subdivision of the operational 


area and was responsible for administrative matters. a 
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The chief of supply and administration supervised the 
work of the specialists and technical officers of hid atate 
| in order to insure uniformity. The Heeeieaaista, in their - 
capacity as special section chiefs, had extensive indepen- 
dence’ and responsibilities, The special section chiefs were 
assigned for administrative purposes to the chief of staff 
of the army group Or, if they were his seniors, to the con- 
mander in chief. As specialists they were under the command 
of a chief specialist. | | “ 
In all supply matters the chief of the supply and ad- 

ministration branch communicated directly with the Chief of 
Army ‘supply and Administration | and with the chiefs of ieee 
ply and administration of the armies and when necessary, with 
the chiefs of supply and administration of the corps or the 
supply and administration officer of the divisions, and with 
civilian and military agencies of allied nations. He was 
authorized to sign some very important matters, after he had | 
reported their contents to the chief of staff or the comman- 
der in oeea such as the special orders for supply or the 
ppectat orders for the supply troops. _ He also had the authori- 
ty to sign letters which were without basic significance or did 
not contain ete oematee conéerning the recipient. All 
other papers were signed by the conmander in chief or the 


chief of staff. 
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II. HE ORGANTZATION AND DUTIES OF THE SUPPLY AND AD- 
| _ ‘MINISTRAGTON STAPF 
| 1. he Chief of Supply and Administration. The chief 
of supply and. administration of an army group ated the 


supply of the troops and the orgentaaniony under the command 


of the army group with all necessary items by means of ear- 


ly planning, provident requisition or procurement, assembly, 
and delivery. Items no Longer needed he returned to the . 7 
rear area. He was’ the tactical manager of the supply of 

the army group and planned far ahead on the requirements of 


the operational and supply situations. He ordered advances 


and withdrawals of the aupply bases, the supply sections, 


and the depots and camps along the line of the main effort. 
All his activities and orders were directed toward strengthen- 
ing the fighting eapectty and efficiency of. men, animals, i 
through utilization of all the possibilities of gua and 
‘procurement. 

he chief of the supply and administration branch had 
to guarantee that the commander would be able to carry out — 
his intentions in conformity with' ithe requirements of suerae 
tions and combat and be able to remain as unaffected as pos— 


sible by the supply sutua tien. Disturbances in supply which 
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might affect the commander 's freedom of action had to be. 
reported to his chief of staff or to the commander in chief. 

To fulfill his duties, a chief of supply and administra- 
tion had to: 


a. Know the operational situation and the in- 
tentions of the commander. 

b. Know the supply situation on the basis of 
reports from and conversations with the . 
chiefs of supply and administration of the 
armies, the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis- 
tration, and other interested agencies. — 


c. Evaluate the supply situation through appro- 
priate orders and requisitions. 


d. Inform subordinate troops on the supply si- 
tuation, particularly on shortages and dif- 
ficulties, intentions and deliveries. ; 


e. Inform the Chief of Army Supply and Adminis- 
tration through daily reports and written 
estimate of supply situation. 


f£. Submit requisitions to the Chief of Army 
‘Supply. and Administration... . 


we 
ge Plan providently supply bases, supply sections, 
and facilities, as well as the timely trans-. 
fer, installations, and employment of the sup- 
ply troops. 


h. Request improvement of routes, means, and fa- 
cilities of communication (railroads, roads, 
paths, waterways, ships, ports, airfields) 
and of loading and wnloading facilities at 
transfer points. 


i. Cooperate closely and continuously with the 
operations branch, the engineer and signal 
officer, neighboring army groups, allies, 
the agencies of ecoriomy and transportation 
and all other agencies involved in supply 
procedures. , 
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je “Insure. cooperation within the supply and 
| administration staff itself. 

For the exercise of his functions a chief of sabely. 
and administration had the supply and administration branch 
at his disposal (Charts # 11 and #12), two general staff 
officers with their branches, and other special sections. 
The officers and officials were attached to the chief. of 
supply and administration for” dyty and to the chief of staff 
or to the commander in chief for administration. The spe- 
cialiasts and technical officers received denceulyee per- 
taining to their special field from’ ‘their service chiefs. 

In the. course of the war, the functions of the chief 
‘of supply and administration became increasingly voluminous 
and frequently exceeded the field fixed in the manuals. 

The steadily growing shortage of supplies and the steadily 
deteriorating transport situation required increasing in- 
tervention in all fields of supply. . 

2. Chief of Supply Section i. The chief of supply 
section 1 (second general staff officer) was the first as- 
sistant and regular deputy of the chief. of supply and ad- 
iin isienktons He had an assistant designated as 0-26 
The chief of supply section 1 was assigned certain zibencwions 


including ammunition,. fuel, weapons and equipment, supply 
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shipments, army postal service and fad a technical officer 
at his disposal for special assignments. 

_ The primary. obligation of the chief of supply section 
1 was to direct the supply of the army group within the 


spirit of the directives issued by the chief of supply and 


administration for the management of supply and in accordance 
with the operational and the supply situation. _ Listed be=- 


. Low are the functions performed by him. 


ae Procure the basic data for supply management, 
such as the operational situation through close contact 
with the operations branch, the supply situation through 


collection and evaluation of all reports (up-to-date main- 


tenance of supply situation map), the situation estimate as 


determined by the operational intentions and the supply si- 
tuation. - . 
be Control and distribute combat supplies such as 


ammunition, fuel, weapons and equipment; coordinate with 


the subsections concerned and in accordance with the al- 


locations made by the Chief of Army Supply and Administra- 
tion; supervise the delivery of supplies to the special sec— 
tions. 


¢. Direct supply shipments of the army group by 


railroad, inland, waterways, and heavy truck transportation 
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in conjunction with other transportation agencies, sea in 
conjunction with the Navy, aa wae in conjunction with the- 
Tuftwaffe. control van vadlieoad and inland waterways was 
exercised by establishing a priority for trains and towns 
from ene Bons of interior, by regulating the rate of travel 
(arrow shipments), ‘and by determining the destinations. 

The checking service at frontier crossings and a knowledge 
of the location of shipments were particularly important | 
for control purposes. 

Because of the importance of the heavy truck transpor- 
‘tation, the commitment of this most mobile supply instro- 
ment was reserved to the general staff officer in charge of 
supply section 1 in order to give him a means to overcome 
supply crises. 

de Commit supply troops, after providently planning 
the advance or withdrawal of supply bases, in cooperation 
with the appropriate branches and special sections. 

e. Brief daily. the special sections on the tactical 
situation, within the limits permitted by secrecy regulations, 
and re effect upon supply management. 

fe ‘Issue special supply orders to the supply troops 
to whom the sections delivered their materiel. In the course | 


of the war it had become apparent that orders for supply 
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management tasks, because of their urgency, must be issued 
singly. The special supply orders, henceforth, contained 


only announcements, directives, and orders of a general and 


- fundamental nature particularly pertaining ‘to administration, 


g. Organize and train supply troops in conjunc- 


tion with the special sections and the commander of supply 


troops. The supply of the army postal service was accomp-— 


lished- directly between the Army Pield Postmaster in the 
Army High Command or the agencies in the zone of interiee- 
on the one hand and the armies on the other. The army group 
interposed only for the purposes of planning and organiz-— 


ing and in the event of difficulties of shipments. 


3. Chief of Supply Section 2. The chief of supply 


séction 2 was the fifth general staff officer in the staff 
group; his assistant was Adsienated 0-5. In addition, his 
staff included a technical officer for prisoners of war and 
Section VII (military administration). Listed below are 
the functions of the chief of supply section 2.° 

_a.* Territorial functions: Subdivide the opera- 


tional area into army areas and communications zone. Ad- 


‘minister the operational area, either through the military 


administration section or in conjunction with the civil 


administration or the allies; transfer the executive power 
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to the commander in chief of the army group when ordered 
| by the Army High Command. Exploit the country in cunjunc- 
tion with the other specialist supply and administration | 
branches, especially Iva, the economic branch, and the mi- 
litary or civil administration. Procurement was a respon- 
sibility of the administrative agencies. Employ the civilian 
population when necessary. | 

be Evacuation measures: Vacate the combat zone 
of civilians both for the protection of the population and 
for the relief of the troopss vacate certain areas on higher 
orders. | 
| ec. Control refugee movements during major engage- 
ments or retreats in order to guarantee freedom of movement 
to. the troops and to insure an pore’. eae protected flow 
of refugee streams. 

a. . Control all see of registration, collection, 
and transfer rearward of prisoners of war and, in order to 
accomplish these purposes, direct the use of prisoners of 
war facilities and necessary transportation. For the exer- 
cise of his functions the chief of supply section 2 had at 
his disposal the prisoner of war facilities (collecting 
points and transient camps), the commander of prisoners 


of war, the commandant of the communications zone with his 
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‘military administration and tow headquarters, and, when 
necessary, special police forces. A chain of command as in 
' the case of the special section chiefs did not exist. ‘The 
administrative superior for the prisoners of war facilities 
was the commander of prisoners of war, and for the comman~ 
dant of the communications zone it was the army commander. 

4. The Special Sections. The special auctions ie;< 
IVb; v; Technical (fT), and Economics (wi) were branches of 
ene supply and administration staff? of the army group and 
were assigned to the chief of supply and administration. 
They worked according +0 his orders and directives relative 
to supply management. - | 

In their capacity as administrative officers, medi- 

cal officer, veterinary officer, notor transport officer, 
chief of technical troops, and chie? of economic affairs, 
all worked ‘with the Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
on their own responsibility under wee technical directrres 
of their service branch paper sere? In their vecnnleal capa- 
city they were the administrative superiors of the supply 
troops under their command and the service branch superiors 
of the technical officers - whose troops were under the com= 
mand of the army group. The chiefs of the special sections 
issued the necessary technical directives and directed the 


technical officers of the army group in their fields. 
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ae The chief of special section IVa was echeeene 
ly in charge of provisioning and simultaneously performed 
the duties of an army group administrative officer. 

(1) Provision for food ana fodder. The bulk of 
food and fodder ware always provided from the zone of in- 
terior usually by rail. 0m the basie of requisitions from 
the army group the trains were loaded by the Chief of Army 
Supply and Administration from the food magazines, either 
ge single item trains, such as flour, vegetables, oats, 
corn, raw fodder, and cattle, or as mixed food trains ad~ 
justed to the miscellaneous requirements of the troopse 
| The orders a the tadne: Gaile from the army group (general 

staff officer in charge of section 1), who assumed direc- | 

tion of the trains at the frontier crossings. The ‘trains 
. qeneceens either whole or divided to the armies or to the 
gg bases of the army group. When a train is sent to an army 
group base it is done to stock up reserves and. to supply 
those forces not under the command of an army but directly 
ines an army group. —_ 
Procurement from the country where the army group - 
is stationed is resorted to only when there is a surplus 
or when the flow from the zone of interior is interrupted. 


It is carried out on a requisition of section IVa, in 
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conjunction with the Economic pecun Ons In general, only 
hay, straw, vegetables, potatoes, grains, and livestock are 
taken. ary exchange supplies are also handled by the sec- 
tion IVa. | 

(2) provision for individual clothing and equip- 
ment. These items were, primarily, provided by supply channels 
from the gone of interior, either through ee clothing of- 
fices of the army group or by direct shipment to the troops. 
Important in this field was the timely requisition, collec- 
tien, and delivery of the special clothing called for by 
season and weather. Supply of clothing and equipment in- 
eluded maintenance material, maintenance equipment, estab- 
lishment of maintenance shops, and the early repair of 
damaged clothing and Suen: 

(3) Provision of billeting requirements. The es- 
sential items included cantonment buildings for men and 
animals, stoves, fuel, and light bulbs. Only the distri- 
bution was under the special section IVa. Provision of these 
items proceeded through wewudex supply channels. Until the 
spring of 1944 army construction agencies, units for the re- 
pair of billets were under the command of the IVa. There- 
after, these setae were converted into dephnieel companies 


and assigned to the commander of technical troops. 
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conjunction with the Economic Section. In general, only 
hay, straw, pomavaniea: potatoes, grains, and livestock are 
taken. Post exchange supplies are also handled by the sec- 
tion IVa. | | 

(2) “provision for individual clothing and equip- 
ment. These items were, primarily, provided by supply channels 
from the zone of interior, either through aes clothing of- 
fices of the army group or by direct shipment to the troops. 
Important in this field was the timely requisition, collec- 
Hien: and delivery of the special clothing called for by 
season and weather. Supply of clothing and equipment in- 
cluded maintenance material, maintenance equipment, estab- 
lishment of maintenance shops, and the early repair of 
damaged clothing and Scat pHeats 

(3) Provision of billeting requirements. The es- 
sential, items included cantonment buildings for men and 
animals, stoves, fuel, and light bulbs. Only the distri- 
bution was under the special section IVa. Provision of these 
items proceeded through weudiee supply channels. Until the 
_ spring of 1944 army construction agencies, units for the re- 
pair of billets were under the command of the IVa. There- 
after, these abatae were converted into technical companies 


and assigned to the commander of technical troops. 


SP ROG ae 
| (4) Accounting end finance. The Senos one 
hinistretive officer directed, all. affairs: of accounting and 
finance within the area ‘of the army group. He was in charge 
of supplying the field ‘forces with money to be er ebanees as 
“pay or the payment of bills. 
(5) Administrative oonae The arny group ad=— - 
Mind ieative, officer had administrative troops assigned to 
hin which included administrative baker, and butcher com- 
panies, food offices, food stores, clothing offices, and 
field finance offices. He was the administrative and tech- 
nical superior of these troops and gave orders for their 
employment and assignment. | | 
| (6) The army group administrative officer was aso 
the. technical superior of all administrative officers (ad- 
“ministrative officials prior to 1944), of the army group. 
He issued directives in the form of administrative orders — 
and maintained the personnel files of the administrative 
officers. | | 
| be _ ‘The chief of special section IVb was chiefly 
concerned with medical problems and simultaneously performed 
the duties of army group surgeons . 
(1) Care for the wounded and the sick. The chief 


“responsibility of the IVb was. the care for the wounded and 
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the sick of the arny group and +0 restore them to duty as. 
soon as segetie: He directed the employment of hospital 
and medical facilities of the army group and the armies 
and the evacuation of the movable and ill who could not be 
returned to duty.in a few Weekes As fighting continued he 
_ provided for a timely organization of the hospitals. Eva- 
cuation was accomplished by ambulance begaiene, hospi- 
tal trains, and, if necessary, also by motor vehicle con- 
voys, airplanes, and Shree: | 

He was also in charge of pupenveso2 of the surgeons 
and medical personnel} for this purpose particular surgeons 
were at his disposal. He was required to make available 
to the personnél branch of the army group as soon as possible 
the men who had been nursed through convalescence in the 
oy group facilities. | 

(2) Health service for troops and population. 

The chief of section IVb was responsible for taking pro- 
phylactic measures for the prevention and suppression of 
diseases and epidemics evioneine +roops and the civilian po- 
pulation in the army group area. . Preventive measures in- 
cluded vaccinations, supervision of hygiene and food, de- 
Loupsne stations, bathing establishments, as well as direc- 


tions and instructions for the ‘prevention and reduction of 
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epidemics and diseases. For humanitarian reasons and for the 


protection of the troops, these measures were also extended 


to the civilian population in the army group area. 


(3) Casualty reports. Section IVb compifjed the 
reports to the wounded, ill, dead, and missing as received 


from ‘the field forces and medical installations within the 


army group area and passed them on to the Chief of Army Sup- 


ply and Administration. 
(4) Provision of medical material and equipment. 
Section IVb controlled the supply of all medicines and me- 


dical equipment either through direct deliveries from the 


‘gone of interior, or from its medical supply pools. Deli- 


very was made by means of hospital trains, ambulances, or 
in urgent cases by motor vehicles or airplanes. 


(5) Medical troops. To assist him in the dis- 


‘charge of his duties, the army group surgeon had under his 


command medical troops who manned the hospitals, medical 
facilities, medical maou: ambulance battalions, hospital 
trains, and in part, medical airplanes. The surgeon was 
the administrative and specialist superior of all medical 
noneounel and issued orders concerning their employment 


and assignment. 
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(6) The army group surgeon was also the special- 


ist superior “of all medical officers (surgeons) of the ar- 


‘my group. He issued directives in the form of ‘medical 
orders and maintained - the personnel files of the medical 


officers. 


Cs The chief of special section IVe was respon- 


sible for the care of livestock and simultaneously per- 


-formed the duties of army group veterinary. 


(1) ‘Care for sick and wounded horses. His_ 
chief responsibility was the supervision of the care for. 
sick and wounded horses and animals of the army group,’ 


and their restoration to:service as soon as possible. He 


controlled: the employment of the veterinary facilities of 


the army group and the armies and the evacuation of movable 
horses and animals that could not be restored to service 
within a short period. Evacuation was accomplished by rail- 
road and horse transport convoys. | 

(2) Prevention and suppression of epizootics and 
animal dieseases. contagious to troops and the populace was 
an important responsibility of the army group veterinarian. 


If necessary, veterinary officers also cared for and treated 


‘livestock belonging to the civilian population. 
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(3) supply and replacement of horses. The chief 
of section IVe was the technical officer in charge of the 
“ supply and the replacement of horses. He kept reports of 
animals on hand and lost, distributed to the field forces 
newly arrived horses, horses recovered in army group tne 
atallations, and captured horses, and purchased and sold 
ye ' Yigimals in the operational area. 
| (4) Supply of veberinary items and horseshoeing 
; materials. Section IVe controlled the supply of veterinary 
items and horseshoeing materials through requisitions and 
deliveries from the zone of interior or the veterinary 
: | supply pools. : 
z (5) Veterinary ¢roops. To assist him in the Stas 
charge of his duties, the veterinarian had under his com-. 
4 mand troops who manned the hospitals, sippy poolsi| veuene~ 
@ | nary companies, and horse transport convoys The veberinar— 
ian was the administrative and specialist superior for em- 
ployment and assignment. 7 
(6) The army group.veterinarian was also the spe- 


cialist superior of all veterinary officers of the army 


group. He issues his directives in the form of veterinary 


orders and maintained the personnel files of the veterinary 
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a. The chief of special section V was respon- 


‘sible for all motor vehicles and was simultaneously the 


army group motor transport officer. Section V handled the 


entire motor transportation of the army group including 


‘wheel and track vehicles and tanks. Supply of fuel, how; 


ever, was controlled by the general staff officer. in charge — 
of section 1. . | | - 

(1) ~Supply and replacement of motor vehicles. 
On the basis of the motor vehicle availability and on the 
tactical requirements, Section V, in conjunction with the 
operation and training officers and the supply and adminis- 
tration branch, distributed the motor vehicles coming from 
supply or from the repair service. If necessary, the sec-' . 


tion determined priority of allocations to units. Section 


- ¥ also registered and distributed captured vehicles. To 


perform these functions Section V keeps detailed motor ve- 
hicle stock lists pased on a very accurate reporting system. 


(2) Repair of motor vehicles. Section V's most 


important function was the repair of motor vehicles, which 


. constituted a difficult task since the German army employed 


a multitude of different vehicle types. However, by ex=- 


pedient ‘Suploynent of motor transport troops (motor pools, 


maintenance companies, army motor EBTeRAG Ts through utilization 
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of civilian repair facilities, and through assumption of 
. ' all major repairs from the field forces, food and quick 
. - _ repair service: was provided. Some of the army group in- 
stallations performed general overhaul and’ difficult re- 
| pairs. When repairs could not be accomplished in the 
facilities of the- Brny group or “af it could be accomplished 
better: end faster in the zone of interior, the vehicles 
were shipped to interior installations. 
(3) Procurement and supply ‘of spare parts. The 
procurement, supply and distribution of spare parts were 
of greatest decisive significance, but sveeainely aiffi- 


cult, since the multitude of vehicle types prevented the 


stock piling of all spare parts. The spare part stocks 


of an arny group, despite holding some 30,000 to 60, 000 
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tons, contained only a relatively small number of required 
spare partse Non-standard spare parts were rarely on hand - 
and had to be drawn ‘singly from installations in the zone 

of interior. ‘pifficulties of procurement necessitated the 
aétachment of army experts as liaison agents to the nator’ 
installations and manufacturing ‘plants in the zone of in- 
’ terior. | a : . 

(4) supply and repair of tires. The scanty 


stocks of. tires required ee quickest. and most careful 
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movers and distribution by the tire repair and the tire 
retreating groups » 
| 7 (5) Motor transport troops. To assist him in the 
exercise of his functions, the army group motor transport 
officer, in his capacity as commander of motor transport troops, 
had under his command the troops in the motor vehicle and 
tank repair battalions and companies, motor vehicle and tank 
shop companies and platoons, tank salvage companies, motor 
vehicle wrecker platoons, army’ motor plants, MOUSE pools, 
tire repair group, tire retreating group, and spare parts 
depot. He was the administrative and specialist superior 
for these troop units and issued orders for their employ- 
ment and assignment. 
(6) The army group notor transport officer was 
also the specialist superior of all the technical officer in 
the transport service of the army groupe He issued directives 
in the form of motor transport orders and maintained the per- 
sonnel files af enede officers. 
e. The chief of the technical service section was 
responsible for the technical aspects of supply and was 
simultaneously the chief of technical troops. 
Section T handled the planning and execution of Sapontene.: 


technical jobs which were not performed by the army group 
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engineer commander (roads, bridges), the general of trans- 
portation (railroads, railroad facilities, cable railways, 
rivers), the navy (ports, ships), and the Luftwaffe (air- 
fields). The section was, therefore, attached to the 
chief of supply and administration. to assist him in cer- 
tain, important supply functions. 

(1) Establishment of supply facilities. This 
was accomplished by the construction, improvement, and ee 
nishing of buildings, halls, and rooms for storage, shops, 
bakeries, putcheries, delousing and bathing facilities, 
HOepLeatss and billéts.- Other types of construction and — 
improvement included approaches to supply facilities, minor 
pridges, loading facilities in ports, and railroad lines in 
depots, sawmills, gristmilis, and other technical plants. 

| (2) Repair and maintenance of power and water 
lines and the establishment of connections to existing 
supply systems for essential industries as well as for the 
armored forces. 

(3) Participation in the exploitation and in- 
creased production of mineral products een adele Sil 
manganese, and other important raw materials in conjunc- 


tion with the economic section and indigenous agencies. 
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(4) “Production of special eer ana -o? wood—gas for 
* motor vehicles. | | 

(5) Production of. construction and pilleting ma- 
terial, equipment, sleds, and horse-drawn vehicles. 

(6) supply of construction material necessary for 
the production of supply facilities. 

(7) Technical troops. For the performance of 
these functions the chief of section T was assisted by tech- 
nical troops formed into technical battalions, and technical 
companies (army). He was also the administrative and spe- 
cialist superior of the technical troops and issued orders 
concerning their employment and assignment. 

(8) The chief of technical troops was the ad- 
ministrative and specialist superior of all technical of- 
. Picers. 
| £, . The chief of the economic section was simul< 
taneously anny group economic chief. . 
(1) The functions of the économic section was to 
exploit for military use the civilian economy and the po- 
| pulation of the occupied country. Through close seepexes 
tion with the. supply and administration branches, the mili- 
tary and civil administrations, the Economic Branch’ of the 


Army wen Command, and if necessary with the _agencies of the 
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zoné of interior and the allies, the economic section was 
a6 secure the greatest possible benefit Sov ail. An es- 
sential DaBee was the’ creation of a balance between mili- 
vary, dag gssoneuts and those of the population. 

(2) Economic details. - For the pareocmence of his 
tasks the army group economic chief had economic details 
under his command, If he was a military officer he was 
. their administrative and specialist superior, if he was an 
army official he was only their specialist superior. He 
issued orders for their employment and assignment. 

(3) The ay, ages economic chief was the special- 
ist superior of all economic officials, both administrative 
and specialist officials. He issued directives in the form 


of economic orders and uainvaines the personnel files. 


III. OPERATIONAL METHODS OF THE SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION 

: STAPF OF AN ARMY GROUP 

1. Theory of Supply Operations. All personnel engaged 
a in army supply must always be aware that army supply is a 
means to.an and rather than an end in itself. The goal 
must be to provide for the fighting troops in such a manner 
that the tactical commander can enjoy the greatest possible 
‘freedom to make his decisions and to take measures at any 
time on the basis of the tactical requirements and the de- 


velopment of the pattle situation. 
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he tactical commander, on his part, must be aware of 
what supply is capable of accomplishing. He must particu- 
“larly know that his dependence upon. supply increases as 
~ his demand on the troops increases, as raw materials and 
‘food in the oceupied country become scarcer, as the pro- 
duotivity of the zone of interior becomes more limited, 
and as the transport situation becomes, more strained. ‘This 
senenacnte will be of. an even intreasing degree in the course 
of a prolonged war. 
Army supply is a matter of leadership, just as ib is = 
‘in the case of the tactical commander , and not merely a tech-— 
nical ‘supply organization for a requisitioned or available ~ 
item. This holds particularly for the chief of supply and 
administration and his two general steft officers who are 
ahaa ese with the supply of an army or army group. 
Accordingly, tactical: command and supply management 
‘must always cooperate closely and ‘inform tnénseives mutual 
ly of the tactical and the supply situation: at the earliest 
moment the tactical command must tell supply management of | 
its intentions and in turn the supply agency must inform 
the tactical. command of the corresponding possibilities. 
Along with this cooperation there must be a close, per- 


sonal sontuse with the subordinate units and the troops 
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themselves. oly in this manner is real supply management 
possible. This particularly holds true for the chief of 
supply and administration and his specialists. In addition 
| to-.a continuous orientation by means of daily and special 
reports, supply ‘personnel must obtain a fuller picture of 
the situation through visits to subordinate tactical com- 
manders, supply and administrative pranches of corps, di- 
visions and smaller field units, including the front Line 
combatants. a | 
An actual supply situation includes not only he oF 
equipment of the fiela forces, but also requirements and 
wishes of the troops, and the effectiveness of measures 
taken by. the supply management. Beyond that, “the visits 
serve to orient the troops on the supply situation at dene? 
. and promote their understanding of the potentialities of 
the supply management. The more strained the supply situation 
is, the more important these visits are, and the mowe fre- 
quent they should be made. AS far as practicable, members 
of the supply troops should repeatedly be dispatched to the 
fighting forces in order that an understanding of their mu- 
tual spheres of action be implanted. ; - 
Providential planning, timely establishment or reor— 


ganization of supply pases, goncentretson of supplies at 
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Sinbad ait time and place, and delivery of the supplies to 
‘the fighting troops, as well as directives for employment — 
and issue of orders to the supply sroopevané the basic con- 
' siderations for a suecessful supply management. | 

Rigid control over the allotment of supplies, uniform 
direction of the entire transportation system and of trans- 
port movements, stern control and direction of all supply 
troops bag facilities are indispensable prerequisites for 
‘the supply fan avenent. “these elements even gain more sig- 
nificance when the demands of the fighting troops become 
greater or when the supply and transport Situation becomes 
more strained. 

2. Daily Events in the army Supply and Administration 
Staff of an Army or Army Group. The supply day began with 
an orientation on the events of the preceding night with 
respect to the consumption of supplies, the results of: 
measures taken by the army supply and administration staff 
on the previous evening or during the night, the location 
‘of rail and,motor vehicle shipments to the troops, the re- 
ceipt of supplies by the troops and at army or army group, 
depots, and the special tensions and emergencies needing 
immediate remedy. The staff also orientated itself on 


the tactical events that occurred during the night, the 
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development of the pattle situation, and potential new 


views and decisions of the tactical command. 


On the basis of this information the chief of supply. 


end administration or the general staff officer in charge- 


of Section 1 conducted a daily discussion, in which the 
staff was informed of: the tactical and the supply situation, 


and the section and branch chiefs received directives for 


their work. 


The remainder of the aay was generally asveued con— 
ferences with individuals about particular measures. In 
the afternoon the preliminary reports of the subordinate 
units began to arrive upon the day's activities, with esti- 
mates of daily consumption, and presumable requirements. 

These reports serve as a basis for the measures to be 
taken by the supply sections in the evening such as con- 
centration of supplies and +ransportation, urgent requi- 
sitions to the army group or to the Chief of Army Supply and 
Administration, reallocation of supplies among the units, pre- 
liminary notification to supply troops of their missions and 
of potential changes in their employment of transfer of sup- 
ply bases, and emergency and auxiliary measures. 

After the arrival of the daily reports from the sub- 


ordinate units in the evening, and after the orientation 
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by the staff on the final pattle situation of the day and 
the intentions of the tactical command for the next day; 
it was time to make the daily Bienen Saianate: A new 
basis was now established’for such actions as the distri- 
bution and delivery of available supplies and other supply 
measures. the final requisitions to the army group and Chief 
of Army Supply, and Administration, the orientation of the. 
chief of staff and commander in chief on the supply situa- 
tion of the troops and the measures taken, reports on. the 
supply situation to the’ army group and Chief of Army Sup- 
' ply and Administration, notification to the subordinate 
units on expected deliveries and assistance from the army 
or army group, distribution of missions and directives for 
issue to the supply troops, and the transfer or change of 
supply bases of une army or army group. | | 
During the init s- and if necesary ‘decisions have been 
obtained from the commander in chief and the chief of staff 
on the items listed above. These actions are now accomp- 
lished or initiated, and Gwe final” sipply situation in the 
form of the daily report is dispatched to the army group. 
or to the -Chief of Army Supply and Administration. | 
Be Preplanning for Supply lanagement Operations. The 


preparation of a supply plan for, new operations and for 


pratt all ret rnarciesen ie 
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changing situation requires time, and’a preparation period. 
varying in length according to the size of the operation 
and the requirements of supplies and supply troops must -be 
iowed: The tactical commander must be aware of this feat 
and disclose his intentions early. Even when secrecy for- 
bids vobiPication of the entive supply and sdudnieieation 
staff, at least the chief of supply and administration and 
his two general staff officers and, if possible, the heads 
of the branches and special sections involved must be briefed 
sufficiently early to allow them to prepare their measures. 

| After having been notified of the intentions of ihe 
tactical command the chief of supply and administration 
branch and his assistants calculate the requirements for 
supplies and supply tecops for the operation and Soueiied:: 
any necessary new reorganization of ee troops and sup- 
ply bases. If possible, the requests and wishes of the 
units which are commissioned with the execution of the opera- 
tion should be obtained. 

On the basis of this calculation, the reserve stock 
situation of the army or army group, and the availability 
of supply troops, the chief of supply and administration 
presents his requisitions to the ay eroup or Chief of 


Army Supply and sc accin Gana for ‘additional supplies. 
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His satiate of the supply situation is submitted to the 
commander and the chief of staff. The estimate should 
clearly indicate all points able to affect the operation 
in any way in order to pring them to the attention of the 
tactical command. . . 

After finally fixing requirements and receiving noti- 
fication from the arny group or Chief of Army Supply and 
Administration of the assistance and special allocations 
to be expected, and after obtaining necessary decisions from 
the commander and the chief of staff, the chief of supply 
and administration and his assistants take the actions 
that will sane the fighting forces the required amount 
of supplies at the proper time ana that will enable the 
gonply troops to attain ‘the greatest possible efficiency. 

4. Means of Supply Management. As is the case for | 
operational commands, personal and technical communications 
are indispensable in supply ienapements Communication is 
established with the tactical command, subordinate units 
of the’ fighting forces, supply troops and facilities, 
neighboring units, superior headquarters, and equal— —level 
headquarters. The communications system also includes civil 
and military agencies and ‘authorities of the occupied Cauaies | 


as well as those of the economy and industry. Personal 
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‘contacts are maintained by frequent visits to the fighting 
. troops, regular conferences and exchange of viewpoints on 
the part of all cooperating agencies, continuous exchange 


of views apa experience through visits or of signal com- 


munication with equer tev agencies, and the employment “of 


liaison officers. 
‘The signal commander installs the required telephone — 


connections forward, rearward, and laterally to connect 


with the existing military and civilian telephone networks. 


Teletype connections are established with the most impor- 
tant headquarters. In the event that further connections 
are needed, radio com mnunication is.available.. To this end 


the signal commander generally keeps a mixed signal com= 


pany consisting of telephone operating, telephone construct- 


ing, and radio details at the disposal of the supply and 
administration staff. In addition to the employment of 
signal communications, motorcycle messengers and liaison 


airplanes are also available. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE SUPPLY AND ie eae BRANCH OF AN ARMY 


I. FUNCTIONS AND: RESPONSIBILITIES © OF THE CHIEF OF SUPPLY 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

An army chief of supply and administration was assigned 
to the chief of staff of the army, and directed the supply 
of all units under the command of the army according to 
the chief of staff's directives but within the orders issued 
by the Chief of “Army supply and Administration and, the chief 
of supply and administration of the. superior army group. 
He continuously reported to the army chief of staff and 
the army commander on the supply situation | and on basic 
orders or instructions from superior headquarters and, if 
necessary, obtained aécisions. ‘He particularly pointed out 
developing or impeding difficulties affecting operations. 
In the same manner he reported daily to the chief of sup- 
ply and administration of the army group and to the Chief 
of Army ‘supply and Administration. a 
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In addition +o the supply of the troops the chief’ of 
arny supply and administration, on instructions from the ‘ 
arhy commander, arranged the sub-division of the operational 

area, and was responsible for all matters relative to the 
executive power and military administration and cooperation 
with the civil administration. Whenever applicable, he | 
issued the necessary directives of the chief of civil ad- 
ministration. 

The chief of army supply and administration, in the in- 
terest of operations and overall supply of the troops, estab- 
lished uniform work ‘standards for all specialists and tech- 
nical officers assigned to him, although these officers re- 
tained extensive independence and responsibility in the spe- 
cial sections. In this capacity as well as administratively, 
they were directly assigned to the chief of staff, or to 
the army commander if they are the chief of staff's seniors 
in rank. With regard to their technical work, they were 
subordinate to their specialist superiors. 

In all supply matters the chief of army supply and ad- 
ministration communicated directly with the chief of supply 
and administration of the superior army group or the Chief 
of Army Supply and Administration and with the chiefs of 
supply and administration of the assigned corps and the sup- 


ply officers of the divisions. 
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After reporting important matters to the army com- 
feader and the chief of staff, he was authorized to sign 
for the commander special orders for supply, special Sees 
for the supply troops, and also letters without fundamental 


significance or which did not. contain value estimates con- 


cerning the recipient. All other matters were signed by the 


‘army commander or the chief of staff. 


TI. ORGANIZATION AND DUTIES OF THE SUPPLY ca ADMINISTRATION 
 gmapR (Chart #13 and # 14) 

1. he Chief of Supply and Administration. He directed 
the Supply of an army by providing all units under the com- 
mand of the army the supplies necessary for living and fight- 
ing. This he accomplished by continuous observance of the 
supply situation, provident planning, provident requisition 
or procurement, and concentration bP sunnliea: and their 
timely delivery to the proper units. By his actions and or- 
ders he could constantly guarantee and enhance to the greatest 
possible degree the fighting and working efficiency of men, 
animals, and equipment through the utilization of all the 
supply potential afforded within the army area. 


In this manner a guarantee could be created that would 


enable the operational command to make its decisions, to act 
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in conformance with: the requirenents of secretions and 
combat, and +0 remain as ‘ynaffected as possible by the supply 
‘situation. . Where disturbances of any kind in the supply 


system might interfere with the high command's complete 


| Preedom of action, the chief of army supply and administra- 


tion reported this fact early to the arny commander and the 
cohief, of staff. 
| In addition to a continuing knowledge of ths tactical 
situation and the intentions of the commander, the chief 

of supply and administration was required to perform many 
supplementary tasks. 

. Be Prepare regularly estimates of the supply situa- 
“tion on the basis of daily reports and orientations from the 
subordinate chiefs. of supply and administration of the corps 
or “he supply officers of ‘the divisions and independent 
unite; on the basis of the reserve stocks of the arny and . 
the possibilities afforded by the army area. , 

De Plan . providently and orient early all assistants 
of the staff on the intentions. of the commander. 

c. Submit daily reports on all classes of supply, 
“preparé timely requisitions to. the ehiet of supply and adminis—- 
tration of the army group. or the chief of army supply and 


‘administration, and maintain continuous briefing of his staff. 


Ce ae EG ae 
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d. Provide for the cooperation of all branches of the 


army supply and administration staff in order that early pro- 


curement, sonceutpation; and delivery of the supplies to the 


- proper units at the required ‘time and place be guaranteed. 


The scarcer the supplies, the fewer the supply troops, 


the more strained the transport. situation, the more rigid’ 


~~ must be the control exercised by the chief of army supply 


and administration +o meet the tactical requirements. 


e. Cooperate closely with the operations branch and 


N 


adjutant's office of the army headquarters, army engineer 


. 1 


commander, and army signal pomanners the chiefs of army sup- 
ply and administration of the neighboring arnies and other 
equal-level headquarters.e . 

"For, the performance of his missions the chief of army 


supply and administration had at his disposal as assistant, 


according to the staff organization chart, of the supply and. 


administration staff of an army, two general staff officers 
with their special missions staff officers and seek atante, 
specialists for certain special fields, and attached special 
sections. | oo | 

The specialists were attached to the chief of army sup- 
ply and administration in their duty capacity as special sec- 


tion chiefs but to the chief of staff or diréctly to the 
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army commander administratively. The attached Specialists 
and the personnel in the career fields receive their feels 
nical directives from their specialist superiors. 

| 2. Chief of Supply Section 1. The chief of supply 
section 1 (second general staff officer at an army head— 

_ quarters) was the first assistant and regular deputy of the 
chief of supply and administration. He had an assistant 
designated as 0-2.. In addition, technical officers in charge 
of ammunition and fuel Henaiied matters in their spetial 
fields according to his directives. The ordnance material 
officer notified the general staff sPercep in charge of 
section 1 prior to the issue of weapons and equipment. 

_ The chief of section 1 was eharaea with the responsibility 
of all mete is of supply management. 

a. preparate, collect, and evaluate all basic in- 
formation for estimates on the supply situation and maintain 
the supply situation mapa ‘up-to-date. 

b. Control and integrate the entire reporting and 
requisition system in close cooperation with the other bran- 
ches and special sections, Harmonize requisitions of combat 
supplies with the stocks of the army and the allocations 
established by the army group or Chief of Army Supply and 


' Administration. 


ee 
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Ce Control allocations and safeguard deliveries 


of combat supplies (weapons, ammunition, fuel, equipment) 


“to subordinate units. supervise deliveries of other sup- 


plies to the troops in cooperation with the appropriate 


branches and special sections. Deliver auppltes in confor- | 


mance with the requirements of time, place, and everyday 
needs of the troops concerned. . 


ds Employ supply troops in cooperation with the 


appropriate branches and special sections; issue directives 


to the supply troops. 


e. Control replacement shipments and motor trans— 
portation. Establish prdtors tres and exercise rigid control 


over stock, supply, and transport. 


Bie Compile the special orders. for supply and for the 


‘supply troops. In them, all current orders and directives 


for supply were consolidated that had general application 


and did not have to be issued as single orders because of their 
importance or MEBCREY ¢ | 


Be Handle all. matters of organization and training 


- of the supply ‘troops, At necessary in conjunetion with the 


“appropriate branches and special sections. This function 


includes the attachment. of additional supply troops to subordi- 
nate units or the requisition of such troops from the army 


‘group of the Chief of aed supply and Administration. | 


e 
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Technical officers in charge of ammunition and fuel 
acted on all matters in their special fields relative to 
supply management. Their primary obligations were supervi- 
Sion of the provisioning of the troops, calculation of re- 
quirements, distribution sade deliveries, adequate skeen ale 
ing at the army depots, and timely requisition from the army 
group or the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. In 
addition, they supervised the proper fitting out of the de- 


pots and the storage of supplies in them by the supply troops. 


3. The Ordnance Materiel Branch. The ordnance materiel 


Se 


eA eon Se 


officer performed his duties with respect to ordnance. materiel 


as did other technical officers. On requisitions, distri- 


BERS 


bution, and delivery to the troops he and the operations and 


Bits eT eS. 
pe lat 


anednang: officer cooperated closely with the general staff 


officer in-charge of section 1 in order to. eoneaver’ the tac- 
‘tical, interests of supply management. 

The ordnance materiel officer also provided for con- 
tinuous and speedy maintenance of ordnance materiel in the 
field shops of the army so that they be returned to the 

fighting. troops as soon as possible, or for their shipment 
to shops of the army group or to the zone of interior. He 
registered captured ordnance watenver and made it available 


for its most practical utilization. 
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In addition, the ordnance materiel officer, as senior 
ordnance officer, was the administrative superior of the 
ordnance troops directly attached to the. army and specialist 
superior of all ordnance officers and all ordnance pevaemnel 
within the army area. | 

4. The Chief of Supply Section 2. The general staff 

officer in charge of section 2 was the fifth general staff 
officer at an army headquarters; his assistant was designated 
Q-5. <A technical officer on his staff'was in charge of pri- 
soners of war and branch Vil (military administration acti- 
vities). a | 

| The primary duties of the general staff officer in charge 
of section 2 included matters relating to,organization, ad- 
ministration, and exploitation of the operational area. lLis- 
ted below are activities that came under his jurisdiction. 

ae Subdivision of the operational area of the ar- 
my into a combat area and an army communications zone. The 
combat area was to be kept as narrow as possible and limited 
in width to the fighting front of the division and corps 
in order to relieve the ‘combat troops, as far as-possible, 
for the care and responsibility of the rear areas. The com- 
munications zone was intended to pring the entire area not 
directly affected by the fighting into an orderly condition 


through uniform administration and direction. 
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be Executive authority and administration in co- 
operation with thé civil administration. A military ad-— 
ministration was established over the enemy country imme~ 


diately behind the fighting fronts to safeguard the interests 


of the Wehrmacht, while a civil administration was estab— 


lished over occupied areas which were distant from the 


front. In occupied enemy countries administration officials 


were chosen from among the indigenous population; in allied 
areas local civil administrations were instituted or re- 
tained; and in Reich areas the existing civil administrations 
were retained. 

the delegation of executive Baubnors vy within the ar- 
my area to the army commander was left to the discretion 
of the army High Command. Whenever this authority was de— 
legated, the chief of army supply and administration was 
vested with the responsibility and section 2 was charged: 


with the conduct of these affairs. The same ae in the 


‘event of the institution of a chief of civil administration - 


for the army areae 


Territorial functions and affairs were controlled by 
the military administration headquarters under the direc~ | 
tion of general staff officer in charge of section 2.. 


ad. General natters relating to opportunities for 


exploitation of the country were correlated in close 
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conjunction with section IVa and the army economic chief 
“on the one hand and with the military or civil administra- 
re on the other. The general staff officer in charge - 
of section 2 saw that the. demands of the Wehrmacht were 
harmonized with the requirements of the country and the 
population. The exploitation of a country was a perponss= 
bility of the civil administration or of the army » economic 
chief and his agencies in areas under military administra-. 
tion. . 

‘The general staff officer in charge of se¢tion 2 handled 
gall evacuation measures. In this connection, evacuation 
was concerned with vacating the combat area to protect the 
population and to relieve and safeguard the troops, vacating 
other areas on higher orders, and controlling refugee move- 
“ments in the event of major engagements or retreats in or- 
der to guarantee freedom of movement for the troops and to 
ensure an orderly and protected flow of refugee streams. 

The technical gftioer in charge of prisoner of war 
affairs handled all matters of registration, concentration, 
and evacuation of prisoners of war according to directives 
rom the general staff officer in charge of section 2e 
Troops were to be speedily relieved of the care of prisoners 


of war through establishment of PW collecting points as far 
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forward as possible.: Prisoners were put into orderly and 
safe custody by settling them into army camps or evacuat— 
ing them to installations of the army group or the zone 
of interior. To afford opportunities for interrogation, 
close contact was maintained with the intelligence of- 
Licer.s ‘The pw officer was responsible for counting captured 
materiel within the army area. | 

5. Branch Vil. The chief of branch VII was an upper- 
level military administration official handling all tech- 
nical matters of military administration, executive autho 
Pigs ane cooperation with the civil administration. The 
assistance of branch VII could be requested by all other 
branches and sections on administrative questions. The 
branch chief was the specialist superior of all military 
administration officials within the army area and handled 
their personnel files. 

6. Attached Special Sections. The special sections - 
IVa, IVb, IVc, V, fecnuieds (T), Economic (Wi) and the 
Arny Field Postmaster were parts of the supply and adminis- 
tration staff of the army and operated according to the 
directives and uniform guidance regulations of the Chief 
of Army Supply and Administration. In their capacities 


as army administrative officer, army surgeons, arny 


en 


ve 


st 


abate 
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veterinarian, army motor transport officer and commander 
of motor transport troops, commander of technical troops, 
army economic chief, army field postmaster they wane Gnas 


pendent and worked on their own responsibility according 


to directives issued.by their specialist superiors at an 


army group headquarters or in the Office of Army Supply 


and Administration. As such they were the administrative 
superiors of the supply troops attached to them and issued 
directives to the appropriate supply troops and supply per- 
sonnel of the entire army area. They were responsible for 
the supervision of their special fields and for the training 
therein. 

Be The chief of special section IVa was simul- 
taneously army administrative officer. 

(1) The procurement of food and fodder was ge- 
nerally achieved through supply shipments from the zone of 
interior routed to the army through the army group or 
the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. The shipments 
were either single item trains containing one definite item 
such as flour, cattle, vegetables, oats, raw fodder, or mixed 
food trains loaded according to the requirements of the 
troops. It was the’ function of section IVa to forward 


these trains or parts of them according +o requirements 


eet ee Ee 
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veterinarian, arny motor transport jeeiven and commander 
of motor transport troops, commander of technical troops, 
army economic chief, army field postmaster they were inde- 
pendent and worked on their own responsibility according | 
to directives issued.by their specialist saobeaors at an 
-armny group headquarters or in the Office of Army Supply 
and Administration. As such they were the administrative 
superiors of the supply troops attached to them and issued 
directives to the appropriate supply troops and supply per- 
sonnel of the entire army area. They were responsible for 
the supervision of their special pierda end for the training 
" therein. 

ae The chief of special section IVa was simul- 
taneously army administrative officer. 

(1) The procurement of food and fodder was ge- 
nerally achieved through supply shipments from the zone of 
interior routed to the army through the army group or 
the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. The shipments 
were either single item trains containing one definite item 
such as flour, cattle, vegetables, oats, raw fodder, or mixed 
food trains loaded according to the requirements of the 

troops. It was the function of section IVa to forward 


these trains or parts of them according to requirements 


ESS 


See 
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directly to the subordinate units or to take them oar 
the army installations (army food depot, baker, and but- 
cher companies) from which the troops received their allo- 
cations. — 

Pagsarsneut from the occupied country was resorted 
to only if the area where the army was located had suit— 
able surpluses or when supplies arriving from the zone of 
interior were insufficient for some reason. Such pro- 


curement was accomplished in siasese sousuudrton with the 


- 


army economic chief either by the latter on his own or, on 


his instructions, by agencies of the army administrative of- 
ficer. In certain cases, after volume and area have .been 
fixed, Reauoent might be entrusted to subordinate units. 
Primarily, the following items were subject to procurement 
from the country: hay, straw, eeeehevies: potatoes, cattle. 
In order to increase the country's economic value, the ar- 
my: administrative officer aun the army economic chief 
established programs for the cultivation of certain food 
items. Linked to the food supply was the supply of the 
field forces with post exchange items. 

(2) Supply of the troops with clothing and 
saPpment: Supply of this category proceeded through 


channels from the zone of interior. The items were delivered 
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or issued through the army clothing offices or their de- 
‘pots. -A special responsibility of the army ‘administrative 
officer was the timely concentration and delivery to the 
troops of such special clothing called for by season and 
weather, such as winter clothing, summer clothing, rubber 
boots, and so forth. 

A further part of the clothing supply was the pro- 
vision of repair material and equipment. or Weeki ness If 
necessary, special repair shops were installed by the ar- 
" my soministrerive officer to facilitate speedy a a of 
auniagea clothing and equipment. 

(3) Supply. of the troops with: billets. This 
spect of supply particularly ineluded tents and canton- 
ment buildings for men and animals, stoves ana heating , 
material, and lighting facilities. These items were sup- 
plied through the army billeting administrations attached 
for these purposes to the army administrative officer. 

- (4) Accounting and finance, Branch IVa was. 
charged with all accounting affairs (settlement accounts, 
money, and exchange) and TEE providing unit and field 
finance offices with money. The money (soldier's pay, 
allowances, bills), was disbursed by the paynaster' s of- | 


fices <ive) ‘or field finance offices. 
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(5) For the performance of these various duties 
the army administrative officer had under his command the 
administrative troops of the army including baker, butcher 
"companies, army food offices and arny food depots, army 
clothing depots, army billeting administrations, and army 
‘field finance offices. He. was administrative and specialist 
superior of these edna. and gave orders for their employ- 
ment and assignment. In addition, he was the specialist 
superior of all administrative officers within the eae 
area, issued directives to them in the form of administra- 
tive orders, and handled hed personnel files. 

. be. Phe chief of special section IVb was simul- 
taneously army surgeon. | 

| (1) Care for “ wounded and sick. The army 

“surgeon supervised the care of the wounded and sick for the - 
purposes of conserving valuable manpower and maintaining | 
the fighting power of the field forces. In.order to re- 
lieve the field forces she army surgeon $ook all movable, 
seriously wounded and i111 into army medical: and hospital 
installations. In accordance with neq aavenenta: antici- 
‘patable casualties and strength of the arny, the army sur- 
seen directed ae sinovdtnate aearcal and hospital services 


to prepare the necessary number of beds. Protracted cases . 


N 
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‘were evacuated beyond’ the army area to installations of 
the any group or to general hospitals or hospitals in 
the zone of interior in order to provide room prior to 
major engagements, which promised a high casualty rate 
or in the event that army hospitals already were over- 
inondads Evacuation proceeded by means of ambulance bat- 
eeid ove ena eeneanied hospital trains. In addition, the 
army surgeon made available aixiliary convoys and auxiliary 
 oanite trains, whenever needed, in conjunction with the 
Chief of Army Supply and Perini tration end the army: group ° 
transportation officer. Such additional means of trans- 
. portation as ships and airplanes were also used in appro- 
priate locations. Ro relieve the medical units of the field 
forces, he pushed his collecting points as far ahead as ae 
sible and accepted the wounded there. The particular ob= 
ligation of- the army surgeon, however, was the medical | 
care of the wounded. He had his own section of advisory 
medical specialists at his disposal. ‘The army surgeon 
also routed recovered cases back to their units as indivi- 
Qualls or placed them at the disposal of the personnel 
branch of the aene in compact convalescent units. | 

| (2) Health service for field forces and popu- 
lation. Prophylactic measures for the veeventiion of de- 


seases and epidemics both among the troops and among the 
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| population were very important responsibilities of the ar-_ 


my surgeon. His services to this end were preventive vac- 
cinations, supervision of hygiene and of food, establish- . 
ment of delousing stations and bathhouses, instruction | 
of +roops on the construction of emergency. facilities of 
this: kind, and cooperation in measures against the effects 
of weather. | | 

Both for reasons of humanity and for protection of the 


field forces against infection, these measures included 


. the population within the army area. If the indigenous 


medical personnel of the country was, ‘insufficient, army 
medical officers were assigned for these purposes. 

(3) Casualty reports. On the basis of reports from. 
the troops and medical installations, the army surgeon con- 
tinuously compiled and adjusted the total losses of wounded, 
ill, dead, and missing. ‘The reports were passed through — 
operations and personnel channels and on to the army group 
or the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. 

(4) Supply of the troops with medital material. 


For the supply of subordinate units, hospitals and ‘medical 


- installations of the army with medical material, medicines, 


and first-aid material, the army. surgeon. has an army medical 


park. ‘This depot was stocked, upon requisitions through 
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supply channels, by the army group or the Chief of army 
Supply and Administration. . The army surgeon delivered 
the itens to the field forces generally by empty ambu- 
lances or hospital trains. | 
(5) For the performance of his mission the ar- 

my Puree’ had under his command the medical troops of 
the army hospitals, ambulance units, hospital trains, me— 
dical units, and feaiead park. He was their administra- 
tive and specialist superior issuing the necessary orders 
for their employment and duties. 

At the same time the army surgeon was the specialist 


superior of the entire medical personnel of the army area, 


over whom he exercised supervision relating to medical 


services. He issued directives in the form of medical 
orders. He was also in charge of maintaining the poenOns: . 
nel files of the medical personnel. 
i. ec. The chief of special section IVce was simul 
taneously the army veterinarian. | . 
(1) Care for sick and injured horses. ‘The ar- 
my veterinarian primarily provided for the sustenance of 
horses and assumed a share in maintaining the mobility 


of the field forced. fhis purpose was accomplished by the 


care for sick and injured horses. Through the army veterinary 


vend 
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hospitals and the veterinary companies of the army, he took 
over all horses whose recovery required a longer period in 
order to relieve the divisional veterinary companies. Horses 
requiring very long reconvalescent periods were transferred 
from army installations to installations of the army group 
or in the zone of interior. | 

For transportation, horse transport companies or con- 
voys were available to him in addition to replacement trains. 
If necessary, he organized additional convoys. To relieve 
the combat units, horses were picked up at army weiieetine 
points that were located as. far toward the front as possible. 
The army veterinarian supervised the veterinary activities 
of the entire veterinary personnel of the army. 

(2) Supply and replacement of horses. ‘The army 
veterinarian in eonjunction with the army operations and 
training officer and the chief of army supply and adminis-— 
tration handled the supply of the field forces with horses. 
He distributed and delivered the remounts to the fiela for- 
ces. Remounts were taken from the army horse park and from 


among the horses recovered in the veterinary hospitals. The 


parks were provided with horses through supply channels from 


the zone of interior on the basis of requisitions. If 


necessary the army veterinarian arranged the purchase of the 
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inspection of horses from the occupied: country in con- 
junction with the army economic chief and the adminis- 
trative officer. He was also in charge of the registra— 
tion and distribution of captured horses. 

In order to assure a timely and sufficient supply 
of remounts the army veterinarian regularly registered 
the losses of horses and reported them to the army group 
or the Chief of ne Supply and Administration. 

“By Siac eneton and suppression of epizootics 
among army mounts and among the animal si{qgks of the oc- 
cupied country. Prevention of, and whenever necessary 
fight against, epizootics are primary responsibilities 
of the army veterinarian. This holds equally true for 
the horse reserve of the field forces and for the cattle 
stocks of the occupied country in order to maintain the 
mobility of the troops and to.protect the cattle as a 
source of food. If necessary veterinary officers are em- 
ployed to care for the civilian animal stocks in the event 
that there are not enough indigenous veterinarians. 

(4) Supply of veterinary and horseshoeing ma- 
terials. The army veterinarian was in charge of supply- 
ing subordinate units and the army veterinary services with 


veterinary and horseshoeing materials. Issue and delivery 
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to the units were determined by their requirements and 
by reserve stock in the army veterinary pool, which, in 
turn, received its stocks from the veterinary pool of the 
army group or the zone of interior. | 

(5) For performance of his missions the army 


veterinarian had under his command the veterinary troops 


‘of the army veterinary hospitais, horse transport units, 


horse park, veterinary parks, and veterinary companies. 
He was the administrative superior of these units and issued 
orders concerning their employment and missions. 

At the same time the army veterinary officer was the 
specialist superior of the entire veterinary and horse- 
shoeing personnel within the army area. He issued ie 
directives in the form of veterinary orders. In addition, 
he maintained the personnel files of the veterinary and 
horseshoeing personnel. 
| e. The chief of special section V was simul- 
taneously army motor transport officer and commander of 
motor transport troops. The arny motor. transport officer 
handled all phases of motor transportation including wheel 
and track vehicles and tanks, but he was not responsible 
for fuel supply. ‘Fuel was the responsibility of the fuel 


pranch of special section 1. The primary duty of the motor 
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transportation officer was to guarantee the commitment 
and battle worthiness of all units through the best pos- 
sible supply and the greatest possible readiness for use 
of the motor vehicles. He handled and supervised the sup- 
ply of motor vehicles of all units under the command of 
the army ia conjunction with the operations and training 
officer and the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. 
He distributed and delivered vehicle replacements according 
to types and requirements either from vehicle reserve 
stocks m the army motor pool or from the army group and 
the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. If necessary, 
he effected a balance of vehicles among the units. He re- 
gistered all captured motor vehicles arid put them to the 
most efficient use. | 

For this purpose he kept ueeumuee stock amounts indicating 
types and weights of the vehicles. Through a rigid report- 
ing system he maintained an up to date register on the num- 
ber of motor vehidcles on hand and informed the army group 
or the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. In the 
distribution of vehicles he provided for greatest possible 
uniformity of vehicle types in the various units. 

Po caineain and enhance the efficiency of motor ve- 


hicles, he provided for speedy repair of damaged vehicles. 
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He received as many vehicles as possible, especially thoes 
that took a long time to repair, into the army installations 
(army motor pool and motor vehicle maintenance companies). 
Civilian repair shops within the army area were utilized 

to the greatest possible extent by cooperation with the ar- 
my economic chief. Heavily damaged vehicles and those that 


had to be rebuilt were evacuated to installations of the ar- 


my group or to the zone of interior. 


In order +o achieve proper maintenance and repair, the 
procurement and delivery of spare parts by the motor trans— 
port officer were of special importance. He had to ensure 
a continuous flow of supplies to the er parts group asta 
if necessary, to the central spare parts depots by requi- 
sitioning them from the army group or the Chief of Army Sup- 
ply and Administration and by procuring them from the occu- 
pied country in conjunction with the army economic chief. 
The units and the army maintenance installations were sup- 
plied by the spare parts group and the central spare parts 
depots. This is also true for the replacement and repair 
of tires by the tire repair group and the tire retreating 
group of the army. 

For the performance of these duties the army motor 


transport officer, in his capacity as commander of the motor 


Se a 
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D transport troops, had under his command the motor transport 
troops of the army; motor vehicles and tank maintenance 
battalions or companies, motor vehicle and tank repair shop 
companies, tank salvage companies, motor vehicle wrecker 
groups, army motor pool, spare parts group, tire repair. 
group, tire retreating group, and if necessary a ‘central 
spare parts depot. He was the administrative and specialist 
superior of these units and issued orders concerning their 
®@ employment and missions. Depending on the motor transport 
situation and the requirements of combat operations, the 
commitment of motor transport $roops, especially of the main- 
tenance units at the points of danger, was of speoual impor- 
tance. 
| The army motor transport officer was the specialist 
superior of all administrative motor officers and of the 
motor transport personnel within the army area. He exercised 
gupervision and issued his directives in the form of motor 
transport orders. He handled the personnel files of the 
officers. 

f. The chief of special section T was simultaneously 
commander of technical troops. The chief of special section 
™ was in charge of planning and construction of all technical 
structures within army area, which were not a responsibility 


of the army economic chief or the engineer troops. 
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These structures were of several classes: new con= 
struction or enlargement of warehouses or storage rooms, 
workshops and other technical installations, enlargement 
of bakeries and butcheries, delousing and bathing tdtaliax 
tions, enlargement of hospitals, and billets of all kinds. 
Another mission of section T concerned the power supply 
(water, gas, electricity). The coumfdaer of technical troops 
ordered the technical battalions to repair and, if necessary, 
to set in operation waterworks, gas works, and power plants 
within the army area as well as connections to Wehrmacht 
consumers. If necessary, the civilian plants of military 
‘importance in the occupied country were operated and main- 
tained in conjunction with the army economic chief. 
Section fT controlled the supply and delivery of con- 
struction materials to the troops except for engineer material 
or finished Pe rhane material (cantonment buildings, ‘tenta). | 
Demands that could not be met out of the supplies furnished 
by the army group or the Chief of army Supply and Administra— 
tion, particularly lumber, was filled from the resources of 
the occupied country in conjunction with the army economic 
chief. For this purpose sawmills were established and lumber > 


processing plants put into operation. 
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Ready-built construction materials, such Ser window 
frames, doors, parts of cantonment buildings, construction 
material for bridges, were used. Section T cooperated, if 
sce seuias in the manufacture of locally produced native ve- 
hicles, sleds, etc. | 

ALL wegsuses and construction projects were carried out 
‘in close conjunction and cooperation with the army economic 
niet the army engineer commander and the Organisation Todt. 
In his Seancaty as commander of technical troops the chief 
of section T was the administrative and specialist superior 


of the technical troops of the army (technical battalions, 


- technical companies) to whom he issued orders concerning 


employment and missions. Technical troops were generally not 
pivasked to subordinate units of the army. 

If the post of the chief of section T was not held by. 
an officer the Commanees of the technical battalion or the 
senior commander assumed the position of the commander of 
technical troops. 

ge The chief of the economic section was simul- 
taneously army economic chief. The interests of the economic 


section lay in the agriculture and food economy, the business 


“economy, and the forests and lumber of the occupied country. 


The section estimated the capacity and the exploitation of 
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army area. On this estimate of the economic situation on 
the one hand, and the ascertainment of the demands of the 
Wehrmacht and the civilian population on the other: the 
economic section based its plans and controls. In occupied 
areas under a civil administration, the section savaeee. the 
organs of the civil administration and presented to then 
the demands of the Wehrmacht; in occupied areas under mili- 
tary administration, it ordered and enforced any possible 
or necessary production of goods. In the latter case, the 
economic section tried to harmonize Wehrmacht needs with 


those of the civilian population. In areas with civil ad- 


‘ministration any harmony was. the Wehrmacht 's responsibility. 


All measures for exploitation were undertaken in close 
cooperation with the second assistant general staff officer 
in charge of section 2, section 1, VII, section IVa, and 


with all other sections of the army headquarters that might 


be concerned. All that has been said relative to economic 


control holds equally true for the registration and employ- 
ment of the country's human labor forces All shipments for 
the economic section were controlled in direct concurrences 
with the army group transportation officer. In the event 
of a strained transportation situation, including motor © 
transportation, cooperation ath the general staff officer 


in charge of Section 1 became necessary. 
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For the performance of his duties the army economic 
chief had ede his command economic details and economic 
reconnaissance details, to whom he issued orders for em- 
ployment and missions. He was their specialist and adminis-— 
trative superior. / 

As army economic chief he was assigned to the army 
group economic chief and received his directions from him 
as a part of the entire military economic organization. 

| h. The Army Field Postmaster (APM). The army 
field postmaster controlled the mail service including the 
air mail of the entire army. The field mail was routed by 
the Reichspost (Reich Postal Service) through central mail 
directing centers to the field mail distribution points of 
the army. From there the mail, unless movement through a 
field mail transshipping station was necessary, went direct- 

> ly to the army post offices for delivery to the troops. The 

shipment of mail from the troops to the zone of interior pro- 
ceeded on the same route in reverse. 

In view of the influence of nee service upon the morale 

of the troops, the APM Section utilized every possibility 


| 

| 

| 

| for a speedy delivery of mail. In addition to taking all 

: possible precautions relating to practical service, the sec- 
: 

| 


tion cooperated closely with the railroad agencies, particularly 
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‘the Reich railroad directorates, the general of transporta- 
tion, and the army group transportation officer. All means— 
of transportation including airplanes and ships were utilized. 

By continuously orienting himself on the locations of 
army units through the general staff officer in charge of 
Section 1 and the operations officer, the army postmaster 
arranged for the redirection of mail destined for transferred 
units. | : | 

The army field postmaster kept a current index of APO 
wumberg ried at his office and assigned available APO num- 
bers to newly created units in accordance with the proce- 
dures requirei to maintain secrecy. 

The army field postmaster was the administrative superior 
of all the army's field postal installations which included 
post offices, field mail distribution points, and Lecal: 
field postal units and was the specialist superior of all 
field postal service personnel within the army area. 

In his capacity as an army field postmaster he was as- 
signed directly to the Army Field Postmaster, who was his 
specialist superior and who issued the iecesauey directives 


relating to the field postal service. 


: 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION BRANCH OF A corps? 

The only supply management organization in a corps 
headquarters was its own supply and administration branch; 
supply troops were at its disposal solely for the supply 
of the corps headquarters units. This illustrates the fun- 
damental differences between division and corps; the supply 
and administration branch of a division was not only a manag- 
ing but also, with the aid of the supply troops, an executive 
agency. ‘The supply and administration branch of a corps 
directed the supply of the entire corps including the sub- 
ordinate divisions; but with its supply troops it carried 
out only the supply of the corps headquarters troops, corps 
staff, corps signal battalion, and so forth, The actual 
supply channel ran from the army directly to the division. 
The intermediate corps headquarters merely controlled the 

tosnce chapter 8 will be concerned with the supply 
mechanism of a division, only the fundamental differences 


between a corps and a division with respect to supply pro- 
cesses are treated in this chapter. 
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supply of its subordinate divisions, that is it was an in- 
termediate station on the command and reporting channels. . 
Actual intervention was, however, possible in that the 
chief of a supply and administration branch within his sup- 
ply area could order an equalization of supply or mutual 
assistance among the subordinate units. But, to carry out 
such actions, divisional supply troops had to be used since 
the corps, as mentioned above, had no forces at its disposal 
for these purposes. 

This absence of an adequate supply mechanism, at least 
from the viewpoint of assisting the divisions, induced se- 
veral corps to augment their supply troops by using extra 
personnel and materiel from the subordinate field units. 

In the east, the great distances between the army bases and 
the front very often could not be covered by the divisional 
> supply troops, and the army with its convoys could not meet’ 
the divisions halfway. Thus the corps was obliged to lend 
help by the establishment of a supply base of its own that - 
was more easily attainable for the troops. This necessity 
justified the additional detachments, undesirable in them- 
selves, from the divisions to strengthen the supply troops 
. of the corps. With these augmentations the corps staff 


could then take part in the execution of supply management. 
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In this case, corps not only played its role, as according 
to regulations was its normal function in supplying the subh- 


ordinate units, but it was more or less able, according to 


‘the degree in which its supply troops had been reinforced, 


to interpose in the actual process of supply itself. 

Te chief of supply and administration was the second 
general staff officer in the corps headquarters staff and 
was assigned to the chief of staff. In accordance with stand- 
ing procedures he directed the supply of the entire corps 
and was responsible to the commanding Seceper and the chief 
of staff. | | 

His functions coincide with those of the supply officer 
of a division. eeeiaes control of requisitions and alloca- 
tions; his - chief opportunity to intervene in a critical sup- 
ply situation within the corps consisted of the authority 
+o balance stocks among the subordinate units. Without 
transportation means of his own, he had to employ the con- 
voys of the subordinate units. 

Besides control of supply the chief of the supply and 
administration branch had responsibilities in the economic 
field just as did the divisional supply officer. He had 


greater possibilities for economic activity since the corps 


rear area was more extensive. Also, because of this vastness 
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of area, the safeguarding of the supply roads in enemy coun- 
try became important as well as their improvement. | 

The duties of the various special branches with respect 
to supply management coincided in all essential points with 
those of the special branches of a divisional supply and 
administration branch. Since the chief of corps supply and 
administration was limited in possibilities for action, the 
special sections could hardly take part in the supply pro- 
cesses of the subordinate units either. If they had any man- 
power at their disposal at aia, St was only sufficient for 
the supply of the corps headquarters troops. To understand 
the proper position of corps, the statement made above must 
be borne in mind. 

It often happened that army supply troops were attached 
to the various corps sections. This in reality meant the 
sa vanee elements of an army supply base. These elements 
then aaa under the administrative as well as specialist 
control of the corps special sections. For example elements 
of army administrative troops could be attached to the corps 
administrative officer for the establishment of a food dis- 
tributing point or an army medical company to the corps sur- 
geon for the establishment of a medical clearing station or 


a field hospital. By such measures the supply channel from 
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the army ae the division was shortened and the supply pro- 

cess for the divisions facilitated. Such detachments were 

particularly necessary in the case of a corps committed far 
away from the army base. 

Corps headquarters had a commander of corps supply troops 
and a corps field post office. The commander of corps sup- 
ply troops had a supply company and approximately 100 tons 
of motor transportation. With these means he carried out 
the missions of the supply and administration branch for 
the supply of the corps troops; reconnaissance, stockpiling, 
and the administration of ammunition, fuel and food distri- 
buting points. | 

Upon receving reinforcements of supply troops from the 
army, the commander of corps supply troops could without 
aieirourty enlarge the already existing distributing points. 
In this manner the requirements of the subordinate divisions 
were met and the army and the corps were able to render them | 
great assistance. The necessary reinforcement of corps sup- 
ply troops, of course, could be attained also by detachments 
from subordinate divisions. 

A corps workshop platoon, aiso under the control of the 
commander of corps supply troops, was initially attached to 


the ordnance materiel section or section V until, in the course 
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of the war this unit, as motor transport unit and an ord- 
nance unit was attached to the corps engineer and the senior 
ordnance officer. 

The corps field post office carried out the same mis- 
sion as a division field post office, but its functions were 
generally limited to the corps headquarters troops and did 
not cover the subordinate divisions. | | 

The funetions of the supply and administration branch 
of a corps primarily lay in the supply management field, 
but corps could extend these functions, as described, by 
appropriate measures on its own initiative. The necessary 
equalization of supply BLodks among subordinate units through 
proper distribution of army allocations was achieved when 
the chief of supply and administration and his special 
branches obtained an accurate picture of the state of sup-_ 
ply of the divisions on the various sectors, not only on 
paper but also on the spot. Thus a uniform supply was en- 


sured. Planning and timely concentration of supplies on the 


‘basis of the tactical situation, as with the division supply 


officer, constituted the foremost responsibility of the 


chief of corps supply and administration. 
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CHAPTER 8 
THE SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION SECTION OF A DIVISION 
Te DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIVISION SUPPLY 
OPFICER 
The second general staf? officer (supply) was assigned 
+o the first general staff officer (operations). The supply 
officer managed the supply of the division according to di- 
rectives from the operations officer. He was responsible 
that the troops be timely and sufficiently supplied with - 
all necessary items. | 
The supply officer continuously reported to the divi- 
sion commander on Ne status of the supply situation. He 
communicated directly on routine supply matters with the 
chief of corps supply and administration, or in the case of 
aineoe attachment +o an army, with the chief of supply and ad- 
ministration of that army. The supply officer was regularly 
informed of the combat situation and also of operational 
intentions in caer to initiate in time the necessary supply 


measures. Early ee such briefings, he must point out to 
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the commander supply difficulties that may affect the ope- 
rations. In the same manner, he reported daily to the chief 
of the supply and administration branch of the superior 
corps or the superior army. 

For the various classes of supply, specialists were 
employed (chart # 16). They received directives concerning 
supply from the division supply officer irrespective of 
their ae. They kept constantly up to date in their respec- 
tive fields and gave the supply officer provident suggestions 
concerning supply and evacuation. Suggestions, which they 
submitted in the form of orders, were examined by the sup- 
ply officer who adapted them into the special orders: These 
apecialists exercised disciplinary control over the supply 
troops attached +o them such as the divisional administrative - 
officer and the division medical officer. For the wartime 
organization of the supply troops of an infantry division 
see Chart # 16. 

Smooth cooperation within the division eT ad— 
ministration branch depended upon the personality of the 
supply sptider. Smooth functioning benefited the troops 
for whom the whole work was done. The supply officer had 
te guarantee the attached specialists a great amount of 


independence and responsibility, but, in difficult situations, 
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he had exerted his own will against officers who, for the 


t 


most part, were his seniors. This was frequently the case 


when the tactical situation changed suddenly, and decisions 


had to be carried out at short notice without long conferences. 
In all supply matters, the supply officer communicated 

divechiy with the chief of supply and administration of 

corps or army and with the officers in charge of supply at 

the er within the division who, as a rule, were special 


mission officers on the regiment or the independent battalion 


‘staffs. The supply officer was authorized to sign for the 


division commander the special orders for the supply troops. 
The ‘special orders for supply were signed by the operations 
officer. | . | 

In case of a stable situation or of a fixed front, the 
officer controlled the necessary: subdivision and supervision. 
of the communications zone of the division according to di- 
rectives from the division commander. For this purpose he 
cooperated closely with the intelligence officer of the divi- 
sion. The organization of this zone and the assignment of 


area and town commanders was carried out with the aid of the 


supply troops, who, as a rule, were billeted in this zone 


and +o whom he was authorized to- give orders. An especially 


important element of this particular function was the expedient 
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planning and speedy execution. of all necessary road construc- 
tion jobs. These were carried out in cooperation with the 
division engineer officer, with the aid of engineer forces, 
elements of the supply troops and, if necessary, voluntary, 
sGmpendeued labor details from the civilian population. 
Evacuation of‘ the civilian population necessitated by 
the combat situation was directed by the supply officer in 
cooperation with the intelligence officer according to di- 
rectives from the division commander. In conjunction with 
-the appropriate specialists he effected the concentration, 
provisioning, and shipment to the rear of the people concerned. 
Military police service within the division communica- 
tions zone was generally entrusted to the supply officer 
by the division commander. This duty particularly included 
the maintenance of discipline and order within all units of 
the troops not engaged in combat, supervision of perparedness 
68 passive and astive air raid protection, and construction 
of certain bases in ekegudancs with the tactical situation. 
For the performance of military police service, the supply 
officer had under his command military police troops with 
whose aid he also carried out the collection and syenustaon 
of prisoners of ware. | 
Especially during the second half of the war, the sup- 


ply officer was required more and more to direct his primary 
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‘attention to supervision of the supply process from the 
division supply base to the foremost line rather than to 
the handling of supply matters in offices. He was obliged 
to do so also by his responsibilities which went beyond 
supply and which in part have been showne 

During his absence from the command post, supply was 
usually handled according to his explicit orders by the 0-2. 
Management of supply essentially involved two procedures: 
an estimate of the supply situation on the basis of the 
daily report and information submitted by the supply offi- 
cers of subordinate units, and the daily reports from all 
supply sectors, continuous briefings, and timely requisitions 
to the chief of supply and administration of the sonia: 

The quasi-delegation of routine matters to the 0-2 
freed the supply officer for additional action, though it 
naturally did not relieve him of the responsibility for hie 
ply management nor prevent him in any way from taking action 
himself in important matters and decisions. This division 
of labor was possible only when .a capable, second special 
missions staff efficer was available, who was selected on 
the basis of his civilian vocational background. 

For the performance of various technical duties, the 


supply officer had at his disposal, according to the job 
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distribution plan of a division supply and administration 
branch, a second special mission staff officer and specialists 


for various supply fields (chart #1). The functional attach- 


ment of special section chiefs to the supply officer has 


been treated. administratively they were assigned to the 
division commander. With respect to their special field 

they received their directives, as did the personnel of the 
career specialists, from the appropriate specialist superiors 
of higher headquarters and are obliged to comply with these 


directives. 


II. THE SPECIAL SECTIONS WITHIN THE SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION 
cette spp amg 
1. Special Sections Assigned. 

Be: The second special missions staff sericea The — 
second special missions staff officer (0-2) was the first 
assistant of the supply officer and his regular deputy. He 
handled supply management in conformance with directives from 


the supply officer to as great an extent as his aptitude per-. 


mitted in order to give the supply officer time for the super- 


vision of supply operations. The functions of the 0-2 in- 
cluded the following: | 
(1) Collection and evaluation of all basic data 


for an estimate of the. supply situation and their tentative 
t is 
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compilation; maintain an up to date supply situation map. 

(2) Control the reporting and requisition system 
in cooperation with the specialists. 

(3) Employ supply troops, issue directives to 
the commander of division signal troops in eoueHa Lon with 
the specialists. = 

(4) Make tentative compilation of special orders 
for supply. “Consolidate the current orders and directives 
governing supply that concerned the whole division and did 
not have to be issued as single orders on account of their 
importance. | 

be. The specialists for ammunition and fuel. The 
ammunition specialist and the fuel specialist of the supply 
od administration section managed all matters of their 
special field within the framework of the section. They 
supenyinear tbe delivery of their respective items Se capolys 
the calculation of requirements, distribution end shipment 
of supplies, adequate stockpiling at division distributing 
points, and timely requisitioning from the army through: the. 
chief of corps supply and administration. In addition they 
supervised the organization of the distributing points and 


the storage of supplies in them by the supply troops. 
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c. The ordnance material section held a similar 
position with respect to the division supply officer. Re- 
guisitions, submitted in accordance with the war equipment 
accounts and distribution, were prepared in cooperation with 
the division operations officer. ) 

The ordnance material officer provided for the speedy 
repair of lightly damaged materiel in the workshop platoon 
of the division supply troops and evacuated heavily damaged 
materiel to the army field workshops. Captured ordnance 
materiel was registered, its expedient use within the divi- 
sion was recommended, and superfluous parts were evacuated. 

As the senior ordnance officer on the division staff, 
the ordnance materiel officer was the superior of all ordnance 
officers and personnel of the division. 

d. Specialist for economic affairs. The special- 
ist for economic affairs, who for practical. purposes should 
have a background of civil economics, directed the economic 
exploitation of the division area keeping in view the re- 
quirements of the population. To this end he cooperated 
with those special sections interested in native products. 
He surveyed the area relative to agriculture, forestry, 
handicrafts, ana industry, arranged for any ne CORe ERY ad- 
justment, and, if necessary, provided for the construction 


of new production installations. 
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f. Field mail. The postmaster controlled the 
mail service of the division. With its own transportation 
the postal section carried the “mail between army and divi- 
sion. A mail distributing point enabled the units to ex- 
change their mail whenever they drew rations. . 

2. Special Sections Attached. | 

a. The chief of special section IVa was Dee 
taneously division administrative officer. — Section IVa pro- 
vided the troops with food, post exchange items, clothing, 
equipment, and billets and managed all accounting and finan- 
cial affairs. 

(1) Supply of the division with food and fodder. 
Items of this category to a small extent were acquired by 
_ procurement from the occupied area. Most supplies came 


from the zone of interior. The items required were shipped 


direct upon requisition through corps by supply troops 
from army installations to division distributing points. 
For further transportation to the fighting forces, Sec— 
tion Wa had at its disposal the food trains of the units. 

(2) / Supply of the division with clothing and equip- 
ment. In accordance with requirements of the various units, 
these items were requisitioned through channels. After al- 


Location and distribution on paper, the supply of these 
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items was effected through the channels of the army cloth- 
ing office, the division distributing point, indentical 
with food distributing point, and the food trains of the 
units. 

| The clothing supply included ene procurement of main- 
tenance dintevtal and equipment. The division administrative 
officer had to pay particular attention to early acquisitions 
of special clothing called for by weather and season. 

(3) Supply of the division with billets. Tents, 
stoves, and lighting facilities were the principal items 
‘concerned under this heading, and were distributed by the 
same channels mentioned above. 

“Be the chief of special section IVb was simul- 

‘taneously division surgeon. The division surgeon super— 
- vised the care of the wounded and the sick in order to save 
valuable edpéaen and thus maintain the striking power of 
the division. As far as possible and, to the extent that 
the tactical situation permitted, the slightly sick and 
slightly wounded were retained in medical installations of 
the division in order that they might be,returned to the 
units after convalescence. | 

"Phe evacuation of the wounded was effected by medical 


¢roops from the regimental aid station through the ambulance 
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loading point to the main dressing stations established 
by medical companies. Further ewacuation was directed to 
army medical installations according to directives from the 
corps or army surgeone | 

The division surgeon correlated reports from the sub- 
ordinate units and medical installations and compiled the 
total losses of wounded, sick, dead, and missing, which he 
compared to reports received through the operations or the 
personnel sections before forwarding them to the supply and 
administration branch of the corps. 
. (1) Health service of troops and population. 
Prophylactic measures for the prevention and suppression 
of diseases and epidemics within the division area were among 
the most important responsibilities of. the division surgeon. 
To this end he exercised supervision over hygiene and food, 
Fs) preventive inoculations, and the construction of delousing 
stations and bathhouses. For humanitarian reasons and for 
the protection of the troops against infection, these measures 
were also extended to the civilian population ‘in the divi- 


sion area. If necessary, civilian medical officers were 
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employed. 
(2) Supply of the troops with medical materials. 
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Supplies of this sort were covered by requisitions and 
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received from the army medical park. Return trips of empty 
ambulances were utilized for transportation. 
| (3) Command authority of the divisional surgeon. 
The medical troops of ene division, (two medical companies 
and ambulance platoons) were assigned to the divisional sur- 
geon for the performance of duties. He was their adminis- 
trative and specialist superior and issued the necessary 
erders concerning their employment and missions. The di- 
vision surgeon was the superior of all medical personnel 
of the division and maintained their personnel files. 
Particularly in the division, the chief surgeon dis- 
charged his duties in a completely satisfactory manner only 
when he directed medical care and evacuation on the spot with 
the fighting troops and from the division installations. 
c. The chief of special section IVe was simul- 
taneously divisional veterinarian. | 


(1) Care for sick and wounded horses. The pro- 


- per care of horses so as to maintain the mobility of the 


division was the principal responsibility of the Section 

Ive. Evacuation of wounded or sick horses was accomplished 
through horse collecting points established immediately be- 
hind the fighting troops. Horses which would be unfit for 


a longer period were further evacuated to army veterinary 
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hospitals. Transportation was provided by the division ve- 


terinarian through the veterinary: company. The division 
veterinary officer was also responsible for the supervision 
of the veterinary personnel of the division. 

(2) Supply and replacement of horses. The divi- 
sion veterinary officer, in conjunction with the operations 
officer and the corps supply and administration officer con-. 
trolled the remount service. He ascertained the requirements 
and effected the distribution and delivery of remounts from 
the veterinary company of convalescent horses and from the 
installations of the army of newly assigned horses. | 

The registration of captured horses and the recruiting 
of surplus horses from the country to the greatest possible 
extent was of major importance. | 

‘(3) Suppression of epizootics within the division 
and in the occupied country. Preparatory measures aimed at 
prevention of epizootics were of greater significance than 


fighting against them after they had broken out. The ef- 


- fectiveness and the success of prevention determined pre- 


cisely the degree of mobility of the units and the working 


capacity of the local animal stocks. 
(4) Supply of veterinary equipment and horseshoeing 


materials. According +o requirements and allocations, the 


i 
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division veterinarian accomplished the delivery of these 
items to the subordinate units. 

(5) Command authority of the division veterinar- 
ian. The veterinary company of the division was assigned 
to the division veterinarian both administratively and with 
respect to their special fields. In addition he was the 
technical superior of the veterinary and horseshoeing per- 
sonnel. Accomplishment of the veterinarian's seapensibild= 
ty was pest secured by devoting a major part of his time 
to active supervision. 

| ad. The chief of special section V was stmuitane= 


ously division motor transport officer. Section V con- 


trolled all aspects of motor vehicle supply within the di- 


vision with the exception of the fuel supply which was under 

specialist for fuel attached to the operations eeticer.: 
Nevertheless, the motor transport officer exercised tech- 
nical supervision over the fuel distribution point and the 
supply of the units. 

(1) The supply of motor vehicles to the various 
units was handled and supervised by the motor transport of- 
ficer in conjunction with the operations officer and the 
supply officer. Issue to the units was governed by the 


number of vehicles on hand and those allocated or returned 
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'. upon completion of repair. Captured vehicles were included. 


The essential objective, in addition to achieving the 
highest possible degree of mobility, was to achieve uni- 
formity of vehicle types with the various units, since 

it facilitated the procurement of spare parts and repair. 

(2) According to directives from the division 
motor transport officer, the repair of damaged motor vehicles 
was accomplished by the motor transport troops in the case 
of light repairs, and by evacuation to appropriate facili- 


ties of the army in the case of heavy repairs. Civilian 


repair shops were utilized in cooperation with the economic 


sectione 


(3) Procurement and delivery of spare parts. The 
division motor transport officer applied himself with one 
ticular emphasis to this element of his mission. Repair 
capacity determined the size of the vehicle park and the 
mobility of the broone: Supplies were drawn by requisition 
or allocated from the pare parts group and the central 
spare parts depots of the army. The same procedure was 
used for replacement and maintenance of tires. 

(4) Command authority of the division motor t+rans- 
port officer with armored divisions. The division motor 


transport officer was the specialist superior of all officers 
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in the motor transport unit and of the motor transport per- 
| . sonnel within the area of the division. He exercised super- 
vision over the specialists and maintained their personnel 


files. He was administrative commander of the motor trans- 


port troops. 


3, The Commander of Division Supply Troops. The com- 


mander of division supply troops was not a member of a spe- 
cial section under the division supply officer. He was, 
however, closely connected inasmuch as the commander re- 
ceives his- directives and orders from the supply officer, 
or on his instructions from various special section chiefs, 
in the name of the division commander. 

In his subordinate units (chart # 2) the commander of 
division supply troops had the ‘manpower and transportation 
necessary for a smooth management of division supply. To 
© create and then maintain the full efficiency of these units 

by purposeful employment according to the orders of the 
supply officer and to uaneeuiee their employment was the 
mission of the commander of division supply troops. Close 
cooperation and mutual understanding between the division 
supply officer and the commander of divisor supply troops 
was necessary for a quick achievement of the goal: equip- 
ment of the individual soldier with everything that he 


; needed in combat. 
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The commander of division supply troops used his sub- 
ery units to transport division Suppises from the sup- 
ply base of the army or from supply unloading stations when- 
ever the specialists concerned had no supply +roops of their 
own (for example, the ammunition and fuel specialists of 
the division supply section), or whenever the specialists' 
own supply troops were not sufficient (administrative +roops 
of Iva). In this denmexs the supply channel from the arny 
bees to the division supply base was afforded manpower. 

In the establishment of a division supply base, con 
sisting of the distributing points for the various items 
of supply, the commander of division supply troops not only 
assisted in stockpiling supplies, put he also carried out 
reconnaissance of the division supply route, of distributing 
points for ammunition, and:fuel, and supervised the appro- 
priate construction work. After completing this principal 
mission, even simultaneously with it, the commander of di- 
vision supply troops assisted in manning the supply route 
from the division supply base to the fighting forces then- 
selves... Normally, the various trains of the fighting units | 
are available for this purpose, combat trains, food trains, 
and, if necessary, combat vehicles of the unit. In major 


operations especially, however, even these trains ‘are not 
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sufficient to cope with the increased tasks. When the 
columns of the commander of division supply troops are 

| fully committed, the fighting troops are relieved.and they 
goon become directly aware of the significance of the sup- 
port units of the divisions whose employment’ at the army 
base and the division base they have hitherto seen nothing. 

The distance of the supply base from the front line 
varied with the tactical situation. During an attack the 
supply base was pushed farther ahead by the supe officer, 
while during defense, just like the fighting troops then- 
selves, the various distributing» points were echeloned 
to the rear. Then they are not so immediately jeopardized 
in the event of an enemy breakthrough and can be shifted 
to the rear successively if a breakthrough is enlarged. 

The question of how large a stockpile should be ac- 
cumulated at a division supply base is of substaritially greater 
- gignificance for a division than it is for a higher head- 
quarters. Within a division the supplies reached their des- 
_tination and are consumed. It is, therefore,of consequence 
+o what extent a unit in the vicinity of the front provides 
itself with an excessive or an insufficient stock. The 
tactical situation will pive the decisive answer to this 


question. During an attack the division must keep its 
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stockpiles mobile, while during the defense the storage 
of supplies in outside depots affords an accumulation 
of larger stocks for the usually heavier defensive pattle. 


The establishment of a correct system of priorities 
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was one of the principal tasks of the division supply of- 
ficer. He was often confronted with the necessity of uti- 
lizing the available tonnage space on the basis of expected 
requirements in such a manner that presumable needs could 
be covered also. In doing so, it frequently occurred that 
‘the customary food transportation space was used for hauling 
ammunition, while food, as necessity commanded, was drawn 
from the country. Only a brief mention of this question 
acneastrates the need for keeping the second general staff 
officer mobile. But it also very clearly shows the high 
degree of responsibility that he bore to ine division. It 
© was of considerable importance if a single colum of thirty 

tons carried a wrong or purposeless load because of inaccurate 

planning; it might mean a lack of precisely that supply 

element that would have been sufficient for the overcoming 

of a crisis and the saving of many lives. 

This example may also be used to show the importance 
of the supply officer within the division supply and ad—— 


ministration branch. On the basis of his knowledge of the 
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tactical situation he frequently had to make a decision 
regarding supply which was against the wishes of the spe- 


cial sections, whose viewpoints were on the whole too of- 


ten limited to their respective fields. Only rigid supply 


Management by the supply officer reserving independence 
and responsibility to himself could meet to the greatest 
possible extent the demand made on the supply machinery 
of a division. The division commander can then look ahead 


and need not Look pack. 


Iift. CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND AUTHORITY OF THE BRANCHES 
a a ‘DURING THE WAR 

- In the course of the war certain changes were effected 
on the basis of experience and necessity resulting from the 


strained: situation of personnel and material. The various 


‘branches of army supply and administration and the supply 


troops in their entirety were equally concerned. The func-— 
tions of the Army Supply and Administration Branch (chart # 1) 
and the organization of the supply troops (chart # 2), which 
have been explained in the preceding pages, cover the period 
to approximately the middle of the war. From then on cer- 
tain Sheneda Gouumreds 

Direct peauckiens say-eateie of the entire supply and ad- 


ministration branch took place several times after 1942. 
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‘Both personnel and material were reduced by the army \High 


Command by changes in the table of organization and the 
table of basic allowances. The loss of personnel was off- 
set by an increase in an individual's duties. This was 
practicable in most cases without detrimental effect upon 
the troops, especially as the specialist personnel of the 
supply units had meanwhile become trained to an extent that 
easily permitted them to take on the additional duties of 
another field.’ onine to the nature of their employment 

the supply troops had fewer casualties; the old cadre was 
retained by the units and their efficiency was not endangered 
even by major reductions in numbers. Toward the end of the 


war, the supply troops had to increasingly permit the tem- 


. porary detachment of personnel to serve in alarm units. 


This detachment of personnel affected efficiency, even though 


only temporarily, to a substantially greater degree. The 


alarm units inevitably suffered heavy Losses during their 


commitment at the front, since the soldiers were inexperienced 


and unaccustomed to combat. The loss of specialists, who 


- almost without exception made up the alarm units, were hard 


to refill. This arrangement, though in each case only tem- 
porarily, affected the efficiency in a substantially greater 


degree than the actual reductions. 
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The ammunition, ordnance materiel, and fuel subsections 
of the supply oye administration section of the division exis 
ginally were, as the foregoing passages show, assigned di- 
rectly to the supply and administration section except for 
purely technical activities, directives for which were is- 
sued through ordnance channels. The senior Sranunee offi- 
cer was not necessarily the superior of another ordnance of- 
ficer; both were assigned to the supply officer. From ‘ones 
beginning of 1944 and upon the introduction of ordnance in- 
spectors, the ordnance officers, like all other officers of 
the division staff, were administratively assigned to the. 
division commander and received their. directives, as did the 
other special section of the supply and administration — 
pranch, from the second general staff officer. The same 
held for the fuel specialist, who was attached +o subsection 
Ve 

Thus the two main supply fields, or rather their re- 
sponsible specialists, were not directly assigned to the 
division’ supply and administration section on paper euoug! 
in practice everything remained more or less as it had been. 
Distribution of ammunition and fuel, in accordance with the 
importance of these items, was always a responsibility of 


the division supply officer. 
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The Seanance troops attached to the division were as- 
signed with respect to administration, operation, and sup- 
ply to the senior ordnance officer, just as the motor trans- 
port troops were assigned to the divisional motor transport 
officer. Thus, they no longer formed a part of the unit 
of the commander of division supply troops. 

The officer and officials of the Sonseponatar career 
specialists were simultaneously assigned to the chiefs of 
these special sections. 

The chief of subsection V was initially merely a spe- 
cialist of the division. In 1943-he became the commander 
of motor transport troops and as such the administrative 
superior of all such units within the division. 

An economic group, which was already an element of the 
division, was first formed on the basis of new requirements 
without a budget. As a subsection, it was immediately 
attached to the supply and administration branch. About 
1942-43 this subsection, as subsection VII (military ad- 
ministration), was given a budget and in addition to economic 
affairs it also handled the military administration of the 
district concerned. In the east, papeeuel iy this subsec-— 
tion gained ever increasing significance in the course of 


time. 
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The administrative officials of subsection IVa were 


taken over during 1944 as officers in the special troop 


service. Thus they received the authority and assumed the 
duties of administrative superiors over subordinate supply 
troops and administrative personnel. | 

All engineer officers and a large part of technical 
motor transport officials were also made officers in the 
special troop service and were accorded the rights and 
duties of line officers over motor vehicle park troops 
and motor transport personnel. 


The general reductions mentioned above were also di- 


rected toward the supply troops. 


Upon the establishment of the senior ordnance officer, 
the commander of division supply troops Lost the workshop 
platoon assigned to him and also the ammunition and fuel 
administration; on the wartime table of organization he 
retained only his convoys and the supply company. Ordnance 
troops and motor transport troops came under the command of 
the chiefs of the ordnance material section and section V. 

In the last year of the war, supply regiments were 
established with the division, which took the place of the 
commanders of division supply troops. All supply troops 


of the divisions were combined in these supply regiments. 
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This arrangement meant centralization and, hence, simpli- 
fication of the system previously used. Experience with 
these supply regiments was ‘hardly sufficient to permit a 
definite judgment. | 
erivenes and motor transport troops were organized 
from the supply troops taken from the commander of division 
supply. The commanders of the new units received appropriate 
designations, such as commander of motor transport troops, 
_for example. | 
The employment of auxiliary volunteers within the sup- 
ply troops became necessary in the course of time and was 
published accordingly in the wartime tables of organization. | 
The percentages ordered were generally peananiee the auxiliary 
volunteers proved of greatly varying value. They were, vol- 
unteers recruited from the occupied country and from among 
£) discharged prisoners of ware Auxiliary volunteers were em- 
ployed only with eastern divisions; when these units were 
i nnupersed +o other fronts the volunteers remained in the 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION SECTION OF AN ARMY 
GROUP ‘HEADQUARTERS 


This sgouay is treated here only for the Spice of com— 
pleteness since it was not concerned with supply management. 
It existed only until. the fall of 1942. At this time it 
was absorbed by the supply and administration staff of the 
army groups. 

The chief of the supply and administration branch of 
an army group headquarters was the advisory agent in all 
matters of supply. It was his duty, in particular, to re- 
present the supply interests in all operational and tactical 
deliberation and planning, to point out the possibilities 
and the limitations of supply. He had to keep the army 
group commander, the chief of staff, and the operations of- 
ficer continuously informed of the supply situation of the 
subordinate armies, to point out in time potential reper-. 


cussions of the supply: situation on tactical and operational 
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measures, and, if necessary, to represent demands for adap- 
tation of operational measures to the reality of supply 
conditions. . 

The supply officer of an army group. did not have direct 


influence upon 6 supply neneeeweny of the subordinate armies, 


. since elie armies, in all haters of supply, were attached 


immediately to the Chief of Army Supply and Administration 
of the Army High Command. The supply officer, however, con- 
trolled the supply of all headquarters units of the army 
ZrouUpe . | 

In accordance with the carefully defined mission of the 
supply officer, his staff was small. It consisted of one 


general staff officer, one special missions staff officer, 


a few.clerks, and a technical sergeant. The supply officer ’ 


of an army group generally had no supply troops of his own. 


His assignment to the staff of the army group headquarters 


was regulated in conformity with directives in the Service 


Manual for the General Staff Corps. 

During the Polish Campaign the Chief of the Supply and | 
Administration of Army Group South was confronted with no 
substantial tasks exceeding the scope of the guiding prin- 
ciples given mbavess Cenuaae difficulties, however, arose 


in obtaining timely information of the supply condition 
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of the subordinate armies. Copies of supply reports of 
the. armies requested by the army group arrived rarely in 
time and Prequautiy not at all, owing to overloaded commu- 
mioation lines. He kept himself informed through constant, 


personal contact with the chiefs of supply and administration 


of the armies, for which purpose an airplane (Fieseler Storch) 


was generally made available to hin. 


The only supply service assigned to the chief of an ar- 


my group supply and administration branch was a post office 


which was manned by a liaison staff from the Army Postmaster. 


This staff was very important in view of the rapid course 


of tactical events leading to frequent transfers of units 
from one army to another. 

During the preparation and execution of the French can- 
sehen, the suseiy officer was faced with increased eoupoue: 
sibilities, since the strong armored units, destined for the 


breakthrough, were directly attached to the army group in- 


stead of the armies. Here the problem was to provide for 


the supply of these units through the armies under the com- 
mand of the army group. This very often was a thankless and 
difficult task, since the armies understandably were more 
interested in the supply of the units immediately assigned 


to them than of army group headquarters units. 
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For armies and army groups, this kind of arrangement 
was fraught with difficulties and labor. There were nu-_ 
merous Signy reports, which in most subea nae to be sub-= 
mitted separately and in. duplicate, to the: Aeay High Com= 
sens and the army group. ‘Since the army group chief of 
supply had no command authority over the supply and adminis— 
tration a rieeeer of the ernkes: the operations branch had 
to be called in whenever wisencuatiowes Javoge: That the tasks, 
notwithstanding, were solved satisfactorily was greatly due 
to the good will and cooperation of all concerned. 

During operations the Chief of the Army Supply and Ad- 
ministration Branch gdaatGenariy assigned to an army group 
responsibilities for the Sueendiation of the shipment across 
the Meuse River of supplies unloaded at railheads on the 
German western frontier and in Luxemburg. For this purpose 
transport columns and Lenerens were attached. 

Toward the end of operations a permanent staff from the 


Chief of Army Supply and Administration (a general staff of- 


ficer, several special missions staff officers, and transport 


staffs) was detached to the army group to act as a link bet- 
wenn the Chief of Army Supply and Administration and the 
subordinate armies. With this action, responsibilities of 
the army group supply officer were again reduced to his for- 


mer functions. 
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Experience gained during the campaign in Poland and 
France showed that the supply officer of an army group, as 
regulations visualized him, could not do justice to the tasks 
that an army group nendouerere encounvencd in supply manage- 
ment. The original idea had been to io paeapoters the army 
group from the general supply process and keep it informed 
on the status of supply through the supply officer only to 
such an extent as to enable it to consider the supply realities 
in its strategic and tactical planning. When tactical and 
supply measures became closely intertwined, primarily on ac- , 
count of the shortage of certain supplies, the army group 
headquarters had to be given a decisive influence upon supply 
management. Just as points of main effort were established 
for the operational and tactical sectors, the same was necessary 
for the supply sector especially with regard to ammunition, 
fuel, and transportation. For this purpose the armies had to 


be assigned directly to the army group with respect to supply 


as well, and the army group provided with the necessary supply 


and administration staff and supply services. This step was 
also influenced by the inevease in the number of units assigned 
directly to an army group and the by-passing of the ordinary 
organization of subordinate armies. The steadily progressing 
geographic expansion of the theaters of operations also indi- 


cated this solution. 
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PART THREE 


TRAINING IN ARMY SUPPLY 


The program for training personnel in army supply con- 


_gisted of the procedures for the direction and particularly 


the management of army supplies. fhe kinds of training were 
the following: “theoretical instruction, map exercises, train- 
ing courses and demonstrations, and practical training in the 
autumn exercises and during the war. | 

In peacetime at the Kriegsakademie!, a four hour (two 
double lessons) course in army supply was in the curriculum. » 
For purposes of instruction, tactical and strategic situations 
were eucuaiea as bases, which were or had been treated in the 
Classrooms, and were supplemented by appropriate supply situa- 
tions. With the aid of such situations, the students learned 
the nature and the working methods of army supply and the use 
and application of the principles laid down in Army Regulations 


# 90. Special emphasis was placed upon careful calculation, 


Trquivalent, to American Command and General Staff School. 
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logical build-up of organization, long-range thinking, and 
the multiform application of improvised aids. As instruction 
progressed, the preparation of written compositions, including 


topics such as estimate of supply situations and Special or- 


. ders for supply, was required. After completion of the Kriegs-" 


akademie, the student mastered the functional field of the 
supply officer at division level and was assigned to the sup- 
ply and administration service of an army. | 

Further training of a number of general staff officers 
was accomplished on so-called supply trips, of six to eight 
days duration, which were generally directed by the chief 
of Branch VI of the Army High Command, and which dealt with 
eer aear ae “scope of authority. Practical demonstrations of 
supply facilities helped illustrate and reinforce the acquired 
knowledge. 

‘In short-term training courses, officers and officials 
of the special services were instructed insofar as it was ne- 
cessary, on subjects beyond the usual scope of their special © | 
training such as general principles of army supply, interrela- : 
tion of the various supply field sectors, and use of makeshifts. , 

Reserve officers received their special training during: | 
reserve exercises or in training courses at the supply school. 

lec caee exercises of supply units operation alone were 


rare. Within a division, supply exercises took pudes during : 
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the marching and fighting exercises of the 9th Infantry Di- 

vision and on a smaller scale during the autumn exercises 

of garrison units close to the frontier. | 
In wartime the practical. performance of the supply and 

administration service in all. branches and at all levels al- 

lowed a far more illustrative and tnonoush handling of addi- 

tional training than was possible in peacetime. 


Besides training schools and courses in the gone of in- 


terior, training in the field by the field headquarters (army, 
army group) was practicable. Supply operations were conducted 
by appropriate map exercises. “According to the time avail- 
able, the circle of pievaetpants varied; it could include 


even the division supply officers and the chiefs of the most 


important special sectors. 
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PART FOUR 
CRITIQUE 


From the abundant knowledge gained in five years of 
war, it is now possible to discuss certain general principles 
as they,-in part, were written in the new draft! of Army 
Regulations # 90 and the organization of supply. 


Army supply is an element of warfare. It may decisive- 


ly affect the course of operations. The possibilities of sup- 


ply with respect to,its capacity, its structure, its trans- 
port, and its management during operations must be taken in- 
to consideration in all planning. It must be the object of 
the commander to harmonize in time the tactical requirements 
and the supply possibilities. Knowledge of the principles 
of supply, and understanding of its capacity, and judgment 
of improvisation must henceforth be required of all comman-— 
ders. 

All the mrincipiea er modern wareane hold true for the 


management of supply. Provident action, early initiaion of 
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all necessary‘measures, flexibility and adaptation of . 
changing situations, and the constant search for improvi- 

sation in all fields are the most important characteristics 
of supply management. 

Only energetic personalities with clear vision and. or- 
ganizational talent can meet these high standards and in dit- 
ficult situations find and accomplish those measures that are 
necessary to ensure the functioning and the maintenance of 
the striking power of the field forces. On’ supply depends 
the welfare of the troops. Supply management is concerned 
with gepeky The chance of enemy interference, through air- 


plane, rockets, partisan activities, or deep penetrations 


. of mobile forces, causes the rear area to become a combat 


area alsoe In the establishment of rear installations this 


factor must be borne in mind. Supply troops must be trained 


- and equipped ¢ as fighters. Their commitment as security gar— 


risons in rear positions should be regulated and ordered 
as each individual case requires. 
Supply bases are established in the rear of army groups 


or army areas. Their location is decisively influenced by 


available communications, particularly railroad and road — 


connections. Supply installations must be scattered as far 
and wide as the traffic network permits. Camouflage and air 


raid protection, as well as local security, must be provided. 
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fhe supply district, a part of the supply base, must 
work under a uniform command and, on the whole, only for 
a limited section of the front. It may be subdivided into 
supply sections and apply subsections. . 
A supply base is an aggregate, depending on the situa- 
tion, of supply installations of all kinds at important 
traffic points. It frequently developes during the advance, 


in unsafe areas, as a backbone of supply registration and 


exploitation center of the country in performance of limited 


tasks. . 

In supplying a moving operation, one must avoid estab-— 
lishment of depots and keep the main supplies either rolling 
or easily movable in a sufficient volume of transportation : 
as far as the traffic network permits. Of particular im- 
portance is the transportation and the fuel situation. 

The principal goal of operational supply is to replace 
the means of combat used each day by the beginning of the 
next day. Especially when decisions impend, this principle 
entails maximum effort and fullest utilization of all trans-— 
portation. Chief bearer of all supply transports is the 


railroad, and it will remain so in the future. 


Motor vehicle transportation is a most important means 


for supply management. Heavy truck transportation is confined, 
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in general, to surfaced roads. If its tonnage is suffi- 


cient it may temporarily replace or at least supplement 


rail transportation. Rigid organization of commitment is 
necessary. Light motor transportation is used in supply 
runs euch the rail heads to the depots and parks or for 
the direct supply of the divisions. Air Eranispertetion 
is very ee eT | unsafe. Its use may become necessary 
as the only means for supply in critical situations: during 
special combined operations, for provisioning advance de- 
tachments with food, and in the event of temporary encircle- 
ment. For extensive operations it is indispensable. Uniforn, 
rigid organization is the prerequisite for successful en— 
ployment. | 

Distribution and use of supplies are important factors 


of supply management. The importance of supplies, but also 


the difficulties involved in their procurement, increase 


with the strength and the combat activity of the fronts to 
be supplied, and with the increasing strain of the war si- 
tuation. Thus, they frequently are also factors to be con- 
sidered by the operational command. 

The purpose of any accumulation of supply stocks is to 
prepare for major operations. Larger stocks hamper the 


mobility of troops and supplies and facilitate the loss of 
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valuable materiel. Therefore, there should be rigid con- 
trol over concentration of supplies as to time and place 
during major operations. A temporary cutting off of less 
important parts of the front must be consciously carried 
out. Decision and responsibility must rest in any case 
with “tte unit commander. 

‘Supply management must be continuously informed at 


what time and in what amounts the supplies directly impor- 


-tant for combat have arrived with the field forces. No 


supply officer must be satisfied with the knowledge that 
these supplies have been allocated and shipped. 

In strained situations, upon impending. enemy penetra-— 
tions, and during withdrawals, the responsible commander 
advisably orders the aietaine of the supose base into a 
combat and a rear base. In the combat base only those sup- 
ply installations should be accomodated that serve the di- 
rect combat supply; all others, particularly installations 
that are difficult to move, should be employed rearward of 
lines determined by the commanders. 

The organization and the operational methods of the 


office of the Chief of Army Supply and Administration and 


of the offices of the chiefs of supply and administration 


of the field army headquarters proved to be of -full value 
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throughout the war, ‘The fact that general staff officers | 


with good supply service records were repeatedly employed 
in this role, in which a great deal depends upon making 
manifold use of their experience, is significant. The same 
is true for the various specialist fields. An ideal solu- 
tion lies in a systematic succession of an officer in po- 
sitions with operations, supply, and frontline commitment; 
this, however, could be attained in only a few cases. 
‘The changing conditions which developed in the- course 
of ube war and are different in each theater, necessarily 
Ganeea organizational changes in the field of supply. The 
materiel situation has to be accorded to realize such ne- 


cessities early and take care of them in sufficient time. 


Any organizational change that lags behind harbors the germ 


for a chain reaction pf further ¢hanges and is apt to im- 


“pair confidence in the commander. An increasing attention 


+o the pulse of the front, an indefatigable exchange of views 


about it, and the specialist's aticipatory, creative ideas 
constitute the guarantee for a timely and proper change. 
Success lies in work and in the flexibility of mind, hence 
solely in personal values. Goliath was killed by David; 


and brute force has always been vanquished by the mind. So 
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it is in supply. He who know how to breath life into sober 


figures and cold material is no longer the slave but the 


real master of matter. And this is the decisive point! 


The serious supply difficulties, some of the catas- 
trophes (Stalingrad), that arose in numerous cases were by 
no means aemiea from the existing organization and methods 
of the agcneles dealt with in this treatise but rather fron 
faulty high command decisions, . transport conditions, cli- 
matic conditions, and material situation. Complete elimi- 
nation of such difficulties in a war of long duration is 
well-nigh impossible. 

If One. however, views the overall supply situation, 
it will be seen that (it suffered throughout the war from 
the absence of a top-level superior. 

Each branch of the Wehrmacht (Army, Navy, and Luft- 
wafte), each organization, and numerous anonymous agencies 
and posts anxiously guarded their supplies, procured, sub- 
ject to control or, as in most cases, subject to no control, 
what they believed they had to have, and frustrated conse- 
quently all planning. Army supply was ontneites by the 
Army High Command, otherwise, the overall supply picture 


must be recorded as having been complete chaos. 
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. supply and administration for France, a memorandum was prepared 
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This picture became plain as early as the termination 


of the French campaign. In the staff of the then chief of 


in the fall of 1940, demonstrating with the aid of examples 
the impossibility of getting anywhere with the duplication 
and confusion existing in supply. It culminated in the de- 
mand for an integration ‘of all supply management in one top- 
even authority. A chief of supply and administration of 

the Wehrmacht was envisaged Got tite position. No attention . 
was paid to the memorandum. At the end of the year 1942, 

: new memorandum was compiled in the staff of the Chief 

of ‘Army Supply and Administration of the Army with the same | 
end in view. It particularly pointed out innumerous ex- 
amples, the preference accorded to the Luftwaffe, SS, Or- 


ganisation Todt in contrast to the Army. Aside from fits 


of anger over its recommendations, it also receives no at- 


tention. Later on, when the overall situation regarding per- 


~ gonnel and material became ever more menacing, it may perhaps 


have contributed to induce the Wehrmacht High Command to em- 
ploy a special staff to nscevvain the extent to which inte- 
gration could be sonteved Political and personal reasons 
counteracted these endeavors. Toward the end of the war, a 
few measures in this direction were initiated, but the problem 


was never solved. 
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Any solution would have depended on the wartime top- 
level organization. If this organization would have recog- 


nized the fact that, oh account of Germany's military-geo- 


graphic situation, the land force, that. is the Army , had to 


be accorded primacy and that Navy and Luftwaffe, rather than . 
being ends in themselves, had to be subordinated to, the army 
for its support, the Army supply system could quite easily 
have been egies to the plane of Wehrmacht supply. A Chief 
of Supply and Administration of the Wehrmacht would inevi- 


tably have resulted. His subordinate agents would then have - 


been the chiefs of supply and administration of the various 


theaters of per eynons as the War Communications Zone Order, 
dated March 12, 1914, already provided. Such a solution 
would have been pliant enough to conform $0 the peculiarity 
of each theater and at the same time would have made possible 
a strict, systematic employment of supplies. . | | 
The necessary influence upon the Chief of Army Equipment 
and the dusvoesus agencies of the Luftwaffe and the Navy 
could have been guaranteed by the Chief of Wehrmacht General 
Staff, and in accordance with his directives the Chief of 


the Army Supply and Administration of the Wehrmacht would have 


managed the overall supply. A decisive influence upon war 


production could likewise have pest insured. 
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It is clear that such an organization calls Poe s parti+. 
cularly able and experienced personality and an appropriate | 
circle of assistants. Whether it can he established during 
wartime seneare doubtful. Its basic eens must exist in 
esaee if there is to be constructive and smooth atetotensy 
in war. This assertion is illustrated by the history of the 


German Army supply during the war from 1939 to 1945. 


/s/ Alfred TOPPE 
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Chart 1--OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION 
& Organization Chart, 11 October 1916 


Chief of Army Sup & Admin 
(Generalleutnant von stata) 


2 Chief of 
In Off in Pless | . Staff 
(Poland) 

Rec & study. of 
reems for revised 


orgn of COMZ; 
Field libraries 


Branch Ta Branch Ib 


fe Office routine; staff 
sea pe sre pers files; Army High 
Cece aie & Comd matters (for De- 
haha its: puty Chief of Sup & 
capers cre: ae : _ Admin); Orgn in gener- 
Wpns, clo, equip; al; Government General 
Telegraph take affairs; General 
APO serv; Orders COMZ problems; General 
of battle; COMZ oblems of Admin 
ref lists; Horses; coma East; General 
Has a political matters & 
foreign policies; Rat 
for civ population 


Branch Ie 


a a re <tAnuntes 


Pers files (excl 
staff members); 
Med serv; Vol nurs 
ing; Gifts for 
soldiers; Fld avn; 
AA defense; Eff & 
rat str; Casualty 
lists; Repl; Ch 
serv; Ammo; Roads; 
Bridges; Water- 

ways; Maps 


Branch IJa Branch TJb 
Civ affairs & evac; 
Intel repts exch; 

Pass matters; Interpreter serv; 
Mails; Consulates; Awards & decorations; 
PW & captured mat; Censor serv; EM mes- 

Atrocities; War ses; Billeting 

.graves; Police 

matters 3 CI serv; 
‘General press 
natters © 


Branch IIe 


Civ admin of occu- 
pied territories 
(excl enemy terri- 
tory); Mat proc; 
Econ & admin prob- 
lems of Government 
General; Rqn; Dome~ 
stic policies; RR 
traffic; Reich Com 
pensation Com=- 
mission | 
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Chart 1--Chief of Army Supply and Administration--continued 


. Chief of Army Sup & Admin 


Chief of Staff 


Branch Jd Branch IIT 


Branch W 


Breseh Tia 
Veterinarian 


Horses, Veter= 
inary services 


Court matters; 
Police; At 


Mtr trans; 
Fuels; Mtr 
& steam 


Civilian 


of Justice; eatd oun 


Problems of 
International 
Law 


tractors 


Branch Branch Va 


General admin & police 

matters; Indigenous 

labor; Levies; Taxes Penal & civ 
& fees; Finances; Civ law admin 


Admin of oce 
cupied terri- 
tories in the 


travel & letter mails; for indigenous 
Civ freight traffic; population 
Religion & education; 
Maintenance of art 
treasures & monuments 


“West (excl 
Government 
General) 


Remarks. 


The Government General referred to in this chart comprised occupied Belgium 
in contrast to the Government General established in parts of Poland in 
World War II. 

It will be noted that the use of Roman numerals and letters of the alphabet 
to designate staff branches and sections at Army High Command level differed 
from the standard use at other levels of command, 
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Chart 2--CFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Crganization Chart, 8 October 1918 


Chief of Army Sup & Admin 
(Generalleutnant Handorff 


Chief of Staff — 


Classified io- 
cuments & resu- 


Courts & court 


regulations 


Bt le 


Ah (OD CA 


Eranch 2 
Pers; Budget; 
Repl; Army 
High Comd 
office pre- 
mises & bil- 
lets 


Branch IV 
Veterinary 
affairs 


Branch S$ 
Chief Field 


Med Officer}; 
Med affairs 


APO Branch 


Chief of Army 
Postal Serv 


Branch I 
Orgn of COMZ 
units; Remount 
serv; Horse- 
shoeing; RR 
freight; Pw; 
Demobili- 
zation 


Geh F P 


Secret Field 
Police 


Eranch K 


Chief of Army 
Mtr Trans; 
Comd of tank 
bns3 Imperial 

Mtr Corps; 
Ay 


By Méteh Paad 


Deputy Hg Comd 
Comd Hq Guard; 


AA defenses; 
Hq house= ° 
keeping 


Branch IT 
Orgn of occu- 
pied territo- 
ries; Econ & 
food problems 
in ZI & occu- 
pied territo- 
ries; negotia~ 
tions & trea- 
ties w/neu- 
trals & allies; 
Policies & 
peace problems}; 
Admin & fin; 
Labor & aux 
serv 


Branch Tr 


CG, Ammo Trans 
& Serv Units; 


QM serv Tng 


School; Fld De- 


pots 1-4 for 


QMC recruits 
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Chart 3--BRANCH 6, (SUPPLY BRANCH) ARMY GENERAL STAFF 
Organization in 1938 


Branch Chief 


Section I 


Planning for wartime sup 
of all types; peacetime 
stockpiling of ammo, 
fuel, wpns & equip (late 
ter in collaboration w/ 
Branch 2); Wartime manu- 
facturing capacity rqmts; 
Sup serv during major 
maneuvers; Tac rides for 
tng of GSC officers in 
sup serv; Tng directives 
for Army sup specl; Coop 
in opn studies; Comd & 
' General Staff trips for 
sup tng; Regulations; 
Orgn of sup serv in 
foreign armies; Evaluation 
of foreign literature 
¢ . 


Section IIT 


Chief Clerk 


General corre- 
spondence ; 


Admin; Ra= 
tions, clothing 
and equipment; 
Liaison between 


Army General 
Staff and Army 
‘Admin Office 


Control of secret 
letter book; 
Classified ma- 
terial regue- 
lations; Of- 
fice routine; 
OD roster; 
Special as- 
signments 


Section IT 


Concurrent study of all 
problems concerning 
wartime orgn of log serv; 
Rqmts for orgn and tng 
of motor and horse-drawn 
trans units in times of 
peace; Civ admin and 
other problems in zones 
of operations; Evacu- 
ation; Reich Defense 
Committee; Mobilization 
of the Office of the 
Chief of Arny 
Sup and Admin 


Registry 


Distr of incoming mail; 
maint of clas and non- 
clas letter log; Admin 

of clas & unclas files; 

‘Manuals, ref library, 
supplementary & cor= 
rection sheets; Pers 
files & personal mate 

ters of branch officers, 
officials & temp civ 
employees; Roster of 
pers on leave & det 
serv; telephone direc- 
tories; ident papers; 
Billet rosters; Admin 
of office equip 
& requisites 
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Chart 9--SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION SERVICES 
Chain of Command > 
@ A. DURING CAMPAIGNS IN POLAND AND FRANCE, 1939-40. 
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Chart 11--OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ARMY SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Organization of a Field Agency in Russia 
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Chart 12--SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION BRANCH OF AN ARMY GROUP 
Staff Organization» 
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“Chart 13--SUPPLY AND ADMIN BRANCH OF AN ARMY GROUP-~continued 

Remarks. 2 

The Weapons & Equipment ‘and the Ammunition Sections originally had - 
equal status under direct control by the ist Deputy, receiving only tech- 
nical directives through ordnance, service ‘Channels. Ordnance units re- 
ceived technical directives from ordnance officers but otherwise were con- 
trolled by the seeaigiae of supply “troops » 

With the assignment of an ordnance inspector in 194,3—44. these two 


sections were placed under dual control: In their supply management 


‘functions they continued to operate under the direction of the 1st Hepat? 


in personnel and technical matters they now came under the control of the 
ordnance inspector. The asdnanee: igeastons sige was responsible for the 


technical supervision of anmunition and ordnance materiel denon and for 


the employment of the ordnance troops directly assigned to. the army group, 


. and had command authority over these troops. 


Initially Section T had handled construction in cotmection with bil- 
leting as a subsection of Section IVa, The actual construction had been 
carried out by GHG construction units. whereas electric power and water 
supply projects ‘had been handled a independent technical battalions. 

In 1943.48 separate: Section T was formed and assumed responsibility for the 
activities, hitherto handled ae the former subsection of Section Iva. The - 
chief of the new section was at the same time igen’ command of all techno~ 


logical troops assigned to the army group so that he now was the tactical 
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and tecknical superior of the technical battalions and of the former GHQ 
construction units, which were now redesignated surface construction 
companies. 

Until 1943 the chief of Section V had only the status of a staff 
specialist. In 1943 he was placed in command of the army group motor 
maintenance ante ‘as both their tactical and technical superior. 

Tn 1944 a poe officer category, the "officer in Specialized Services" 
| was established. Former administrative officials were now designated 
nofficers in Specialized Services (Administration)" and former technical 
officers "Officers in Specialized Services (Motor Maintenance) ." They 
were now given the normal status of a combat unit commander in their re- 
lations with the administrative and motor maintenance units, respectively, 


under their control. 
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© Chart 14--SUPPLY AND ADMINISTRATION BRANCH OF AN ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
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ARMY=-continued 
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annex with the army's war diary. 
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branch war diary which, in turn was included as an 
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Remarks. = 
The Weapons’ & Equipment and the Ammunition. Sections originally had 


equal status under direct control by the 1st Deputy and received only 


technical instructions through ordnance channels. The ordnance troops 


were assigned to the commander of supply troops and saontyed only tech- 
nical instructions from the chiefs of the above two sections. 

With the establishment of an ordnance inspector at army group head- 
quarters early in 1943 - 44 the senior ordnance officer on the army Heads 
quarters staff was placed in control of the Weapons & Equipment Branch 
and given comand authority over all ordnance personnel assigned to the 
army. As a member of the army headquarters staff, the chief of the 
Weapons & Equipment Section Was. now directly subordinate to the chief of 
staff and received his éaptioal ansteuctiene through the supply and ad- 
ministration officer. In technical and | matters he was sub- 
cpainats to the ordnance inspector at army group headquarters. 

Ghatses in the position of Section T at army level were similar to 
those described for army group in chart 13, It remains to be said that 
if an army had no assigned technical battalions or companies these units. 
were requested from arny group or from the Chief of Army Supply and 
Administration whenever required, ‘and that when an army had an assigned 
technical battalion, the battalion enmandex frequently performed the 


functions of a chief of the technological section. 
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a Initially the chief of Section V had only technical résponsibilities 
within the army headquarters. In 1943 he was placed in commend of the 
army's assigned motor transport units and as such had full command authority 
‘over all assigned motor transport and maintenance troops, 
The chief of the Heoriemics Section served simultaneously as the 
‘economics officer of iicdeae concerned. The asétion was first eee 


‘lished during the Russian Campaign. Until then economics had been handled 


by a subsection of the Administration Section (Section Wa). In view of the 
increased importance attached to the military handling of economic affairs 
in the eastern theater, an Economic Staff East was created at Wehrmacht — 
High Command level and an economics officer appointed at army group level. 
The Economics Section was controlled by these two agencies and in turn 
exercised full control over the seanenie starra and detachments operating 


within the zone of its army, Measures taken late in the war to simplify 


matters and economize in personnel included the reorganization of the 
economics staffs as economics sections assigned to the supply and adminis- 
tration officer of the army concerned. However, it was too late for the 
effects of this reorganization to become noticeable. 
The changed status of administrative and technological officials — 
in “1944 has‘ been described in chart 13. | 
~ Initially all installations such as equipment depots, ordnance work- 


shops, and ammunition administration staffs were under the command of the 
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Chart 15~-SUPPLY AND ADYENTSTRATION BRANCH OF A FIELD ARMY--continued 


coataeee supply troops. With the introduction of a, senior ordnance | 


officer (the chief of the Weapons and Fautpnen’ Secbton) these installa- 


tions and sce ordnance ‘troops assigned - the army were jieeea under his..--. 


direct comand. Only the engineer equipment, maintenance battalion, 
usually employed wath the ordnance: depot, remained. assigned to. the: com- 
mander ‘of supply troops. Tn. many instances; however , the armies.were no 
longer assigned an engineer equipment maintenance battalion. | 


Prisoner of war administration units at.army level were originally 


treated as service troops assigned to the army and were controlled through 


the lst Deputy Supply. and Administration Officer. .. ‘After the. establishment 
of a commander of prisoner of war administration units at army group.level 
in .1943 - 4A they - were placed under his command .. In consultation with the 
responsible Pergomel army level. he regulated their - employment, and. 
assigned the necessary units to. wae army whenever required. . Late in. the 
aay suey prior tothe time when Germany -itself became. a theater of oper- 

ations; the post was abolished and: the responsibility for prisoner of: war 
affairs was Uoanstenedd to the prisoner of war organization under the 
Commander of the Replacement Army and Chief: of. Army Equipment. From then 

on units were again assigned to armies as Siasieaee cate treated as - 
assigned service units. | 

Further changes in respect. to the suppl y and other service units at 

army level resulted from the: revision of tables of organization and equip- 


ment to economize in personnel and materiel, particviarly in vehicles. 
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Tn the fall of 1944 an effort was made to consolidate the service 
troops at army level in pattalions’‘and regiments similar.to the way in — 
which divisional service troops had been organized, in saitine regiments. 
At army level the service units thus formed were to be placed under the 

- command of the army supply BaoRe comiander, ui was given the commend: 
authority and status of a Gniwaae commander. The purpose was to simplify 
the chain of command, obtain firmer control, and obtain uniform training 
in military subjects. 

However, being only of. an experimental nature, the measure was not 
introduced uniformly by al] armies and no specific order prescribing a 


uniform arrangement for all army ‘Headiiayterd was issued during the war. 
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Chart 17=-ORGANIZATION CF DIVISIONAL SERVICE UNITS - 


A. ‘INFANTRY DIVISION — 


Administrative Troops - 
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B, ARMORED DIVISION 


Administrative Troops 
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Chart 22 


MOTOR VEHICLE FLOW CHART 


1. Supply of New Vehicles. 


----- Requisitions 
- —.—... Authority to ship 
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